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7 »)| Holiday 
Happiness 


depends upon every-day health. Good spirits and vitality 
must have foundation in proper nourishment. - This is 
nature’s ultimatum, and must be respected by young and 
old. Food, even the best, does not always nourish, but 


Scott’s Emulsion 


does. The “fussiest” digestion and the weak anemic 
system find in Scott’s Emulsion the quick form of flesh- 
producing, blood-enriching energy. To restore after the 
ravages of a cold, cough or depleted energies, it has been 
a trusted friend and nature’s ally for years. 


All Druggists; Fifty Cents and One Dollar. 
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Switls Premium Calendar [4 


Three large panels, each 8% x 17% inches, lithographed fac-similes of the 
original paintings, works of art that will beautify and adorn any home. 


HE first panel is an ideal American girl's head— 

painted by Miss E. C. Eggleston. It is bordered with a 
dainty gold frame, the whole having the appearance of 
being mounted upon watered silk of a silvery sheen. It is 
very artistic and decorative. The second and third panels 
are by the famous Russian artist, Eisman Semenowski. 
Classical without being se- 
vere, they have a warmth of 
tone and purity of technique 
that will make them highly 
appreciated by those who 
admire advanced art. 
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We will mail this splendid 
complete three-part calendar, 
postpaid to any address, for 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers, 1 
metal cap from jar of Swift's 
Beef Extract, or 10 cents in 
stamps or coin. 


Art Plates.—We also have the Semenowski 
panels mounted on dark cardboard with wide 
margins, splendid pictures for holiday gifts. 
The set of two will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. Le 


Swift & Company, Dept.25 Stock Yards Station, Chicag 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3-, 5-, and 10-pound airtight pails 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Sweet, Tender, Fine Flavor, Appetizing 
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A Gift Worth While % 


Elegant and practical. Always at hand, whether at home, on the street, in the 
office, store or school. ‘The Clip-Cap prevents loss. The giving of a 
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Watermansildeal Fountain Pen 
The pen with the Clip-Cap 

requires no apology, for it is known by the most critical to be the standard of 

pen-perfection, a fine expression of every-day faithfulness. Offered in all 

styles of plain or elaborate holders fitted to the wonderful iridium-tipped 

solid gold pens to suit the needs and ‘‘style’’ of the user—medium, coarse, 

fine, stubs, etc. Pens exchangeable everywhere. 


Every Owner of a’ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen Must 

be Suited and Fitted or the Makers Are Not Satisfied. 

Decide now, avoid holiday anxiety, get the best selection. 
ments at our dealers every where. ity 

L. E. Waterman Company, 


173 Broadway, New York. 8 School St., Boston. 209 State St., Chicago. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 





Select from the complete assort- 
ou have no dealer send direct to our nearest headquarters. 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 
E could live in the old 


fH boiler for a few days; 


at least, until he could 
find out certain things that he 
must know. 

It had been a horrible wreck, 
and it had happened on Christ- 
mas eve. He remembered as 
a child the awful crash—the 
cries, the screams. Numbers had 
been killed—crushed, scalded, 









caught in the wreckage and burned 
to death. It had seemed to make 
the spot accursed, and the negroes 
had shown such terror when sent 
to work within an acre of where 
some of the unidentified dead had 
been buried, that his father had 
thrown that bit of field out, and 
instantly, almost, it had shot up 
into a dense growth of pines. 

Then his father had built a 
fence round the graves, and had 
put wooden crosses at the heads 
and feet of them. “Somewhere— 
Sometime — Somebody loved 
them,” was the record he had 
had cut on a stone that had been 
set up in the midst of the enclo- 
sure. 

Just outside this enclosure had 
lain the old boiler of the locomotive, 
from which the pipes had been 
taken; a black mass that had 
seemed to him in his childhood 
smallness to be large, and dark, 
and mysterious. His mother had 
had the little enclosure attended 
to, going herself with the negro 
gardener to see to it, and the 
children used always to go with 
her. For him especially the place 
had a fascination, drawing him 
quite up to it sometimes, even 
when alone; then, seized by a 
nameless panic, he would run with 
all his speed, breathless and terri- 
fied, across the fields to the quar- 
ters, from which point he could 
walk home to the big house with 
some show of manliness. 

At Easter they had carried flow- 
ers to the graves of the nameless 
dead, and at Christmas time, too; 
and oh, the Christmas times at the 
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That must be the river! He 
must be near the culvert where 
the stream from the swamp 
flowed through into the river. 
He looked up to the strip of 
sky above the railway. It was 
covered with clouds, and the 
wall of forest on each side 
increased the blackness. “ ‘In 
the dead vast and middle of the 
night,’ ’’ he quoted. 
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Then again the sound of the 
water came to him. He must go 
carefully. Nearer came the sound 
of the water. He could not see a 
step before him, and he got down 
on his hands and knees. So he 
must go until he crossed the cul- 
vert. He had a piece of candle in 
his poeket, but it could not possi- 
bly stay alight in this wind. 

As he remembered it, it was a 
long culvert. If the train came, 
would he be strong enough to drop 
through and hang until it had 
passed? He was weak with hun- 
ger and sickness, and weary with 
walking. Or would there be space 
enough on the outer edge of the 
track for him to lie flat? But why 
care? Why this sudden valuing 
of his life? The thought of his 
mother had done it, had turned 
his footsteps homeward. He must 
live until he reached the old place 
that now was so near; until he 
found out if that mother still lived. 
If not—his thoughts stopped and 
he crawled on slowly in the dark- 
ness. 

He could feel no thrill from the 
earth, nor any sound reached him 
to tell of even the most distant 
train; nothing but the ery of the 
rushing water that he was near- 
ing. Deep, brown, clear water he 
remembered it, ranning out from 
the swamp. He paused and put 
his hand down between the ties 
in front of him. Yes, the next 
movement would put him over the 
water. 

Should he go on? Should he 
wait for daylight? He was too 
tired, too weak with hunger ; a few 











old place! The grand preparations 
for weeks beforehand; the smell 
of spices, of rich brown mixtures 
full of raisins, currants and citron, 
that presently came forth as huge 
fruit-cakes or as rich mince pies! 
The great turkeys that were fat- 
tened; the rich old hams that 
were put into soak; the piles of 
oranges that appeared! ‘Then in 
the early dawn the singing of the negroes under 
the windows ; music that, coming before the light, 
and in the midst of dreams, had never seemed 
quite real, but as though, like the music to the 
shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, it were 
some kind of far-off heavenly melody ! 

Then the stockings round the nursery fire; 
the delicious breakfast! As he sat alone in the 
darkness he moistened his parched lips! After | 
that came the distribution of presents to the | 
whole plantation; then the Christmas dinner! | 
He seemed almost to smell the terrapin soup; to 
see the crisp brown turkey and all the other 
delicious things that for so long the children had 
been smelling! 
wide as it was, looked endless, with all the 
children and aunts and uncles and cousins, and 
all their children ; 
high chair, sitting close to his mother at the end 
of the table. Arthur, the eldest, sat with his 
father at the other end. Katie and Tom were 
distributed. Those were feasts fit for royalty. 
Then, later, the Christmas tree, and in the last 
hour, given to the children, the father read “A 


rejoicing vigorously when Tiny Tim did not die! 
And the wonderful day would end with Tiny 
Tim’s “God bless us, every one!” 

And now it was Christmas time; was it? | 


And the long, long table, that, | 


and he, the youngest, in his | 


to hold a musket,—had been 
wounded and hopelessly crip- 


|down on them. Then —then 
had come idleness, yes, and 


pled—Arthur, the beauty of |. the child of idleness, discontent. 


the family, and he had been 
beautiful ! 








Home had seemed small—poor 
—dull—beside his dreams. The 





But his mother’s spirit had world, he had announced, the 


not failed her, and with the two younger boys | world he must see! 


He had claimed a share of 


and one girl, she had set herself to win a living | what had been made. He—he had claimed money 


from the old plantation. 


|from his mother! 


“Give me the portion that 


Curiously enough, the strangers’ graves had, falleth to me!” he had demanded. Then, like 


been left intact. 


first thing, had been glad to see the old boiler, | 


grown red with rust, and had mended the fence. | arms. 
The wrecked boiler had made him seem more at | If he sat still in the darkness and let the train go | culvert. 


He himself had gone there the | the prodigal, he had gone away. 
He rocked his head from side to side on his | 


““Mother!” he whispered. “Mother!” 


home than the old house even, for no change had | over him, would-any one give him a burial? 


come to it save what in any case time and weather | Would any one care for him ? 


would have brought. The pines had grown very 
tall, it seemed to him then, and very dense, and 
he had cut a path to the spot and had made the 
old boiler his favorite haunt. The remoteness, 
the quiet, the sound of the wind in the pines, of 
the water that flowed from the swamp, had 
meant much to him and to his boyish dreams. 
After the long day’s work in the hot fields it 
had been always cool and shadowy. And the 


life, for a season, had been exciting—the lurid | 
dangers of the reconstruction days; the pride in | 


the first crop and the constant guarding of it; 
the joy in the first cow, in the first mule. The 


| pathos of the first Christmas, when a rice pudding 
Christmas Carol,” when the children pitied ex- | 
tremely Mrs. Cratchett’s one goose and small / 
pudding, and sniffled audibly over Tiny Tim; | 


had seemed a feast! But his mother had read to 
them once more the story of “Tiny Tim,” and 


the solemn end had come home to them—“God | 
| bless us, every one!” 


How patient and skilful and thrifty his mother 
had been! Then how gradually they had traced 
| their old furniture, carried away to all sorts of 


Yes, to-morrow, the next day, would be Christ-| places, and had bought it back from the negroes, 


mas eve, Was there any one left at the old} 
place to keep it? What a happy home it had 


been—how simple, how true, how gentle and | 


kind! 

The Civil War; and after, when they returned, 
they found the old house still standing, and in 
the quarters a few old negroes, almost starving. 
His father had been killed, and on his death in 
the last year of the war, Arthur, a boy of fourteen, 
volunteering in his place,—another pair of hands 


| had been secured. 
/and in recovering it. 


or from the poor whites to whom it had been 
given in exchange for food by the old negroes 
left on the plantation. Not all, but a great deal 
Then the fun in eeaning 

Their mother had turned 
all into play ; had made the old home lovely once 
more in a simple way. Then they had become 
able to hire hands; then — 

He sat down on the side of the railway, and 
crossing his arms on his knees, leaned his head 


Times had changed. 
People were in a hurry now ; toomuch ina hurry 
to care for the accidentally dead, as his father 
had done, and his mother. His body would lie 
there until the track-walker found it, and it 
would be—what? What would be done with 
it? 
tify him; nothing to show that he had ever been 
other than his worn clothes and ragged shoes 
would seem to prove. 

He got up. If he sat there much longer he 
would die of cold before any train could reach 
him. The December wind was piercing, even 
here in the far South. Colder than he ever re- 
membered it. Had the climate changed with all 
else? How often he remembered helping his 
mother to pick flowers—roses—quite up to the new 
year. He could see her now with her basket 
and scissors going in and out among the flowers. 
For very soon after their return the flowers had 
been made to bloom once more in the desolated 
garden. His mother had been a wonderful 
woman. Had been? If she were not now, why 
was he tramping all these weary miles? 
would be old, very old, but why not there? If 
not, he would not make himself known, for no 
one but a mother would be able to welcome such 
a creature as he had become. 
was no one there? His mother might be dead, 
the place sold! 

“No, oh, no!” and a sob broke from the man 
as he walked. “Not socruelas that!” A sound 
of flowing water came to him. 


There would be nothing by which to iden- | 


She | 


Suppose there | 
| fields to the right! 
| the right; he might be able to lie flat along the 
| outer edge ; 
| meet it as near to his mother as he could. 
He stopped. | 


more hours would find him unable 
to go. On he crawled; the rush- 
ing water was under him now, 
and even if a train should be 
coming, he could not hear it! He 
began to tremble, and a cold sweat 
broke out on him. 

“Q God,” he prayed, 
mercy !” 

For years he had not prayed; 
was it the old surroundings, the old memories, 
the nearness to his mother, that had once more 
brought holy words to his lips; once more 
wakened the faith of his childhood? 

| ‘The sound of the water had changed now ; it 
was no longer rushing, but had fallen into a deep 
| gurgle; he must have reached the middle of the 
Half-way across! Back or forward, it 
made no difference now ; just as far to one end 
as to the other. He must hasten. With a little 
light how quickly he were on the other side! 
On he crawled. There, that was a much wider 
space; walking, he would have gone through 
into the deep, gurgling water. 

How swiftly the great river would have carried 
him out to the sea! And his mother would not 
have known; nor have sorrowed any more than 
through all the long years since he had left her. 
But soon he would see her, hold her dear small 
!hand that work could never harden; look into 
| her sweet eyes that sorrow nor trial could ever 
dim. And he had left her! 

“Tam no more worthy to be called thy son,” 
he whispered; “no more worthy.”’ But oh, he 
must get there—must see her once more—crawl 
to her feet if only to die—die there with her for- 
giveness! She would forgive. 

What was that? He paused; a thrill under 
his hands! A train—which side—O God, which 
side? Whatmatter? Hemust goon—must—he 
had come a long way on the trestle! He tried 
to hasten; he put out all his strength. There! 
He could hear the oncoming roar! He looked 
over his shoulder, and far down the cutting, 
between the black walls of the forest, he could see 
the great yellow eye of the engine! Courage! 
His mother was just over yonder, across the 
He would crawl toward 


“have 


or if he was to meet death, he would 


“Mother!” he called out-in the grim darkness. 



































“Mother!” On—on he crawled, so slow—so | straight in front of them! And the orange, the 
slow! The oncoming light struck far ahead. | biscuits? The blood rushed to his face. He must 
There! There! Only a little farther—there | take the food—he must! The orange, the bis- 
was the solid embankment—the bushes! He | cuits, and even the broken bread on the table! 
rose to his feet—ran for his life; tripped, fell, | Then he crept away into the bushes on the other 
rolled down the embankment, and lay there very | side of the strangers’ graves. 

stili with his feet in the dark water while the 
train rushed by. “Oh, but, Mary, where are the biscuits we 

After a while he stirred and opened his eyes. | left ?’’ 

Where was he? What had happened? Where; “And the orange!’? chimed in another voice. 
was the light that had seemed to burn him? | The man crouched lower in the bushes. Early 
Slowly all came back to him, and he felt round | he had wakened, and, cold as it was, he had 
him cautiously. The gurgle of the water was bathed in the river; it was as if he were striving 
very close—his feet were in the river! He drew to wash away his misdeeds. Then he had 
himself carefully backward, felt the firm earth, | waited, warming himself in the brilliant sun- 
the bushes; felt the embankment rising on one | shine, still hungry and weak but somewhat 
side of him. He must go back to the railway, | rested. He was looking now, peering through 
for, as he remembered, the swamp lay for some the thick bushes, his eyes shining. There were 
way yet on both sides of the road. He still was three little girls, an older boy, and a negro woman 
weak and trembling with the shock of his danger | carrying a basket. 

—he was indeed worthless ! “Maybe the squirrels have eaten it.’’ 

Ile was walking again on the road, such weary | ‘Squirrels nothin’!”’ the boy put in, bluntly. 
walking from tie to tie. 
reach the field where the old boiler lay; it would 
shelter him from the cold wind. Would there be | him. 





How glad he would be to | “Here are tracks—plain as daylight.” 
The nurse and the little girls crowded round 
“Sho’ ’nough!’’ the woman said. 


A . 


| feasts? Whose children were these? Who! great?” the children cried. “And grandmama’s 
was “grandmama’”’ ? | chair must go here at the head !’’ 
| “Now,” the children cried, “now the dolls!” | There was so much chatter that if the grand- 
And each staring effigy—more or less scarred | mother had spoken she could not have been 
| veterans, with here an arm and there a leg or | heard. She took her seat at the low table, and the 
| the half of a head missing—was stood up on | children sat on the dry pine-needles on the ground. 
its respective chair, or on piles of blocks, and | “Say grace,” they urged. 
leaned forward against the table. There was a pause; then a voice as soft as 
| How fine!’’ the children cried, clasping their | sleep, as gentle as a child’s sigh, came to the 


| little hands, and the youngest began to jig about | trembling waif : 





| the table. “Comfort the suffering; forgive the erring ; 

“Suppose we put the tree on the table,” one | feed the hungry, Father, for the dear Christ 
| suggested. Jesus’ sake. Amen.” <A hush seemed to fall— 
| “Oh, no!’’? the others cried. ‘We won’t cut | a hush over all nature as the sweet words fell 





off the presents till to-morrow —till the very | and a peace that stopped the trembling of the 
| Christmas day ; and the dolls can enjoy looking | man. 
| at the tree all night.” | “Forgive the erring!’”? ‘The voice that had 
| Yes, we’ll have the party to-day and the tree | sung him to sleep in his cradle; that had taught 
| to-morrow ; it’ll be more interestin’.” | his childhood ; had pleaded with his manhood; 
“Yes, it will. Now we’ll go for grandmama!”’ | had loved and comforted all his days! “Forgive 
And the whole party started off. the erring !”” 
| The man covered his eyes with his hands.| The children chatted on, eating the party, 
| He could not look at the food and not take it. | feeding the dolls, and through it all the grand- 
| He shivered a little. The grandmother was | mother’s clear voice and cheerful laughter. The 
| coming—and he thinking of food! The grand- | man put his forehead on the earth. Break in on 
her peaceful life? Come back to 


any lights about the old home? In 
the dangerous reconstruction days 
a light used to be kept burning all 
night that they might not be taken 
unawares; but now would there be 
a light? 

At all events, he would not go 
near the house to-night; he must 
watch a little, must manage to get 
some food to live on for a day or 
two until he found out something 
certain. No, he must not go to the 
house; he must shelter himself in 
the old boiler. He felt in his pocket ; 
yes, he had still the bit of candle 
and the matches he had begged 
from a boy at the last farmhouse 
he had passed that afternoon. It 
was well, for he might find strange 
company in the boiler—creatures of 
the woods and the swamps, and he 
would need a light. 

Suddenly it seemed to grow 
brighter. He looked about; the 
swamp had ceased, and fields lay 
on the left of the road. He stopped. 
On the right there was still a heavy 
growth. He could venture down 
the side of the embankment, 
because he remembered that the 
swamp extended no farther on one 
side of the road than on the other. 
This growth on the right must be 
the pines that had come up in the 
forsaken spot where the strangers 
were buried, where the old boiler 
lay, or used to lie. Had it rusted 
away? He had not thought of that! 

He left the road and felt his way 
to the wood. Yes, here was the 
outer fence, a rail fence; he climbed 
it and made his way among the 
thick-growing pines. His foot 
caught in a vine. He stumbled 
forward and caught on something. 
He felt it, he put his arms over it, 
he kissed it, and laying his head 
down on it, he sobbed like a child, 
“I’m at home,” he whispered, “‘at 
home!’’ ; 

He struck a match, lighted his 
bit of candle, and looked about him. 
How strange! It looked as if it 
were a carefully kept spot. The 
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&wR— THE DAYS THAT WERE. @@®& 


Wert is your first memory of Christmas Day? To young and old 
alike that earliest remembered Christmas seems far away. You 
may recall vaguely a tree ablaze with lights, a wonderful doll, or a sled 
gliding over the flashing snow-fields, but for most of us these memories 
are shadowy and confused. 

The world, too, recalls its earliest Christmas Days uncertainly. When 
and where was the day first celebrated? How did the pagan midwinter 
feast, immemorially old, yield to the worship of the Christ-Child? The 
world has forgotten, but ‘in the far dawn of its memories, as the child 
remembers its first sight of the Christmas candles, the world keeps wist- 
fully that vision of the Star and of the Wise Men bringing their gifts to 
Bethlehem. 


az. THE DAYS THAT ARE. @g&®) 


| your Christmas unlike your neighbor’s? Are the tokens which you 
give and’ receive, are your exchanges of merry salutations, richer or 
poorer than his? 

Think how the world’s Christmas varies, too, as one passes from 
house to house, street to street, city to city, land to land. All round the 
globe the day is kept, but with what differing customs! In what strange 
dialects is “Merry Christmas” spoken! In what, contrasts of circum- 
stance and of intellectual and spiritual wealth or poverty do men of dif- 
ferent races and civilizations interpret the angelic message of peace. to 
men of good-will! Yet the angelic voices are still singing to them all; 
and everywhere there is listening. 








Awe THE DAYS TO COME. %“@&& 


For you, and for the world, there are so many Christmas Days already 
gone! Such varying Christmas Days as the sun shines upon this 
winter morning! Best of all, there are so many Christmas Days to come! 

_ .Many may there be, God willing, for you and all your Christmas 
circle; but surely there will be many for the world. Next year and the 
next, and year after year, till one is dizzy with counting, stretch the bright 
holidays. The Wise Men of the East and the little foolish children of 
the West will still be reverencing the Child. Sweet and sacred thoughts, 
neighborly service and a common sympathy will more and more bind 
together the men of good-will. Even to-morrow the earth will be more 
heavenly. 





jar the even tenor of her days? 
A black shadow in her sunshine? 
Why had he waited until dis- 
ease had touched him—until death 
seemed to beckon him? Why 
come to be a burden? Better go 
jump into the river. “Forgive 
the erring !’’ 

“And the tramp didn’t steal the 
party,” one of the children said, 
suddenly. 

“The tramp?” the grandmother 
asked. 

“Yes, we found his tracks; he’d 
eaten up everything! We were 
afraid, but Georgie said —’’ 

The man started. “Georgie?” 
When he listened again the 
grandmother was saying, “Poor 
fellow, he must have been dread- 
fully hungry to have eaten doll 
crumbs.” 

“Oh, but there were a lot of 
biscuits and an orange!’’ 

“Four biscuits, Katie.’ 

“How do you know it was a 
tramp?” the grandmother went 
on. 

“Saw his tracks,” Georgie an- 
swered, “so I brought my gun.” 

““My dear boy!” 

“To defend us.” 

“He would not hurt an old 
woman and little children. He 
did not take anything but the 
food ?” 

“No, nothing; not a doll nor 
anything.” 

“Of course not—a man !”’ George 
said, loftily. 

“Suppose we leave something 
here for him to eat,’ the grand- 
mother suggested. “You children 
run to the house and help Diana 
fill the basket and bring it down. 
You know that I have a boy out 
in the wide world—we don’t know 
where he is —”” 

“Oh, yes, Uncle George,” the 
children cried, “who used to love 
this old boiler !” 

“And maybe, sometimes, he is 
very poor and hungry; so I want 











boiler—the boiler had been painted ! 
A shining coat of black paint cov- 
eredit. Andinside! Hegot down 
on his knees. There was a floor 
laid across, and on it there were 
doll beds and tables and chairs, and 
in the chairs were dolls, seated in 
solemn order. There was a table 
set, and on the table there was some 
broken bread, some bits of meat, 
and did his eyes deceive him? 
‘There was a little basket with an 
orange in it and some biscuits! “The children,” | 
he said, “the children !’’ the dolls!’ wailed the children. 

He turned where he knelt and looked about. | mama won’t come down!” 

The feeble ray of the candle showed him the | “Tt’sa tramp,” said the boy. “He washungry, 
fence about the graves, looking strong and new | that’s all, and he’s gone. Nobody wants doll 
and painted white, and not far away he saw a| toys and trash like that!” 

swing, and then a seesaw. “*'Tain’t trash!” the little girls cried. 

“The children,” he said again, “‘the children !”? | he might eat up all the party!” 

He looked again into the boiler. If he moved “Of course he’s gone,” the boy declared. ‘No 
their little toys and crept in he could sleep com-| man would wait here to pick up doll crumbs! 
fortably; but he might oversleep, and then the | Fix your tree and hurry up; then we can go back 
children would find him. He would lie down | for grandmama.” 
outside, under the boiler, toward the fence; he | Thus urged, the children set towork. A small 
could hear them coming and creep away. No. | pine bush was set up in the boiler, and the tiny 
There was not cover enough there for a bird. | presents hungon it. ‘And we’lllight the candles 
He must go into the bushes. But the food—he | when grandmama comes,” they said. “ And 
must take the food the careless little things had | there comes Jake with the table!” 
left; they could run to the house for more;| A negro man appeared, carrying a low table 
mother would always give them more. Mother—/|and another basket. The excitement became 
he stopped to think, She was not their mother ; | intense when the table was put down just outside 
if she were there, she would be their grand-| the boiler, and the cloth spread. Then the 
mother. The children; not Katie and Tommy | “party” was set forth. Ginger-cake and oranges, 


| OOs far back, on this Christmas 
be threefold. 


“Then we can’t leave the Christmas tree for 


“And grand- 


“And 


and George—no, but some other children. Whose | milk and bread and butter—yes, and cold rice | 


children? Strangers? | waffles ! 

“God have mercy !’’ he pleaded. He covered | The man in the bushes stared eagerly. Just 
his face with his hands. A moment he stayed| what he and Katie and Tom used to have 
so, then rose. His candle was going. How/| for parties. Would any one but his own mother 
pathetic the little playthings looked in the flicker- | be apt to furnish forth these identical things that 
ing light, and the solemn dolls arow, all staring | forty years before he had had for his childish 


look far, far ahead, and your own Christmas joy, like the world’s, will 








to feed all hungry people —’’ 

“So do we! so do we!” the chil- 
dren cried. “Come, Georgie, come, 
Diana, let’s get some party for 
the poor tramp-man!’”? And seiz- 
ing the empty basket, they ran off 
toward the house, whose chimneys 
could be seen beyond the fields and 
trees. 

The grandmother and the dolls 
remained at the table, the grand- 
mother sitting with folded hands 
mother—who was she? Suppose these were | and looking out toward the empty fields. The 
strangers? And yet there had seemed something | children’s voices had faded away; the silence 
familiar about the children. was intense. 


morning, look wide round the globe, 





Tom’s children would not be living here—but | ‘‘Mother!’’ 
Arthur’s children! Arthur, crippled by wounds| The old lady lifted her head. 
—he would naturally bring his wife home. They | **Mother !”’ 


She rose and looked about her. So often in 
Was she drean- 


might be his children. If only they had called 
| each others’ names, he might have known them | her dreams he had called her. 
by that. Tom, Katie, Arthur, George. Would | ing? 
any of them have been named George? Hebent| ‘Mother!’ 
lower in the bushes. Arthur had been devoted| “Myson!” Thena figure rose out from the 
to him. : | bushes and stood looking at her. Very still the) 
Far off he heard the children’s voices coming. | stood, these two, with the graves of the strangers 
The grandmother would be with them. He began | between them. “George,”—it was little more 
to tremble from head to foot as one in mortal | than a whisper,—“my child!’”? And she heli 
terror. Nearer they came, dancing and capering | out her arms. 
about a small, pretty old lady, straight and some- | The man stumbled toward her, catching at 
what stately. A white shawl was drawn over | the trees as he went, falling on his knees before 
her shoulders and a white scarf thrown over her | her, his arms about her waist. 
head. The big boy carried a gun, and the negro| “Mother, mother!’ His sobs seemed almost 
woman a low chair. | to rend him. 
“© grandmama, it’s fine!” the children cried. | “Child, my child!’ And her soft old hands 
“You'll be so s’prised !”” were resting on his gray head as he leaned against 
The man did not look up—he could not; but | her. Her eyes were shining; a gentle flush 
| all the hunger of his soul and body seemed to | came on her face; her lips were smiling softly. 
| have gathered to his ears, that strained to hear | “My son! my own son!” 
| the sound of that grandmother’s voice. If it| The sobs were softened, and at last he looked 
up. “Mother?” 


were she, how could he bear it? 
| “TIsn’t it lovely?” “Isn’t it fine?” “Isn’tit| “Iam here, son, thank God!” 











And with he: 
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delicate handkerchief she wiped his eyes. 
am not surprised,” she said. “I’ve known 
always that you would come. I’ve heard you 
ealling—calling in the night. Last night it was 
so loud, so clear, I got up and went to the 
window, and I prayed that you’d come home 
to me. Come,” making as if to lift’ the tall 
man. “Come, your room is ready—has been 
ready for years. Arthur and his motherless 
children live with me, and to-morrow Kate and 
Tom, with their families, come over for Christ- 
mas. Come, all will welcome you.” 

It was as if-she told him casually all the 
family news, taking him into the fold once 
more. Then she added, ““Thank God, oh, thank 
God!” 

And drawing his hand through her arm, she 
led him. 

“So long I’ve prayed, 
watched,” she went on. 


(CHE 


Y August 20th, fifty acres of “Red 
B Fife” were yellowing for harvest at 
the new farm of my kinsfolk in the 
Peace River country, the potatoes were as 
large as goose-eggs, and there was sweet corn 

ready for table. 
The long summer days here force the’ crops 


“T 


and waited, and 
“T knew the Lord 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





“A useless wreck, mother.” 
**My darling child! Son!” 


crumbs! 
happened to them. 


his arm across her knees. 
slowly, “I was on the culvert. 
fall in, and a train came. I prayed, mother, for 
“T heard you, my son.” 


boiler was there. 


it had rusted away.” 





Il. A WILD EDEN. 


| rider, and something of a hotspur. Immediately 
|e led the way down the trail which zigmgs 

painfully to the river below—and added greatly 
| to the perplexity with which I followed him, by 


forward with a rapidity unknown to us farther | shouting back to me that the boat was on the 
south, in the United States. other side. 

But long as were the days, they seemed to be| I did not see how we were to cross, and was 
all too short for the amount of work there was thinking that we would probably have to turn 
to do. Jesse, Quinby, and even little Welcome, | back, when I heard a splash, and spurring old 





now about sixteen, were astir and hurrying on 
from sunrise to sunset ; and as for Cousin Ellen, 
she appeared not to sleep at all. 
the wheat to be harvested, but the threshing of 
it had to be provided for by some homely device 
of their own; for as yet there are no power- 


threshers and separators in this upper Peace | 


River region. The distance and the difficulties 
of transportation are still too great. 

During every spare moment Quinby was at 
work on a home-made threshing-machine, to be 
run by horse-power. At the start he had only 
two strong hubs of wagon-wheels, to which he 
affixed thick felloes with cogs for gear. 

A short, solid cylinder, fashioned from a log 
of dry wood, with iron teeth driven deeply and 
firmly into it, sufficed as a “beater,”’ while the 
“separator” consisted of another similar log with 
wooden fans attached to it, revolving inside a 
cireular box. 

With the aid of a small portable forge,—the 
most useful thing a pioneer farmer can take 
with him in a new country,—Quinby made all 
this. 

But he lacked iron for the beater teeth, and 
to help him out I set out with Welcome on 
the morning of the 17th of the month to ride to 
Fort St. John, a trading-post of the Hudson 
Kay Company on the north side of the Peace, to 
see if we could buy, beg or borrow a few bits of 
iron bars or rods. 

The distance was sixteen miles or more, and 
we had the Peace River to cross, but expected 
to accomplish this by means of a large skiff at 
a place known as the “Tar Sands.” 

“Jim,” the horse which Welcome rode, was 
used to fording and swimming streams, and so 
was “old Fan,”’ the large black mare that I 
had begun riding there. We expected to swim 
them across the Peace, behind the boat, then 
proceed up the north bank to the post, and on 
our return that evening recross the river in the 
sume way. 

A canter of two hours over the grassy, rolling 
prairie, among aspen copses, brought us to the 
brink of the deep valley at the bottom of which, 
eight hundred feet below the level of the sur- | 
rounding country, rolls the mighty river of the | 
northland. 

The sight of the Peace River always inspires | 
the same sense of grandeur and sublimity. The 
first time [ stood on its banks, in July that 
summer, it seemed to me the grandest river I 
had ever seen. Down through the strata of this 
wide, level prairie region, the great stream has 
cut this deep channel like a gigantic furrow, a 
thousand miles long, and sometimes a thousand | 
feet deep—all the work of the water in the past | 
ages of our continent. 


For four hundred miles below the Grand | rounding prairie, after a stiff climb, and rode on | | gleaming and darkling far below. 


Cafion the valley is, on an average, eight hun- 
dred feet deep, by two miles, or a little more, in 
width, from one rim of the prairie across to the | 
other, 


At this great depth below the country about | 


it, the river flows on with a sullen majesty 
peculiarly its own. On both sides the whole 
long level horizon-line seems stretched on a plane, 
elevated high above it. 

On the sloping, often steep sides of the valley 
grow luxuriant thickets of aspen, poplar, cherry, 


hazel, saskatoon, and a kind of willow producing. 


great quantities of berries of which bears are 
very fond. 

Besides these and the saskatoon berries, thou- 
sands of bushels of which ripen and rot here 
every season, there are blueberries, huckleberries, 
mooseberries, whiteberries, and a marshberry 
much prized by the Indians and half-breeds. 
In fact, the Peace valley is a veritable paradise 
of wild fruits. 

My youthful kinsman, Welcome, is a good 


Not only was | 


Fan forward through the willow 
copses, saw to my alarm that 
the boy had ridden Jim into the 
river and was swimming him- 
over. 

I did not order him back, for I 
thought it doubtful if he would 
come; but it was not without 
a great deal of anxiety that I 
watched his progress. 

At this season of the year the 
water is at a low stage, and at 
several bars, midstream, Jim’s 
feet touched bottom, so that he 
waded breast-deep over them, 
then swam again. 

At last, much to my relief, they 
got across, a distance of four 
hundred yards or more, so far, 
indeed, that it was with diffi- 
culty that Welcome made me 
hear his shouts to the effect that 
the boat was not there, after all, 
but had been replaced by a square 
| raft.of dry jack-pine logs. 

I had little inclination to swim 
such a stream myself, and 
shouted to him to ask if he could 
pole the raft across. 

His reply was to hitch Jim, 
and start to do so. The current 
carried the raft two or three 
hundred yards down-stream, 
however, in spite of his utmost 
exertions; but he got it across 
in the course of a quarter of 
an hour, and reached the south 
bank. 

We then urged old Fan into 





strap. 





and wé had little doubt that there were wolves or 
ick brushwood, probably | 








would bring you home, bring you safe at last.” answered. 


The children were awed, yet enchanted. Uncle | 
George had been hungry—had taken the doll | Arthur said; 
It was like a story-book, and it all had 


“You used to go there so often— 
your favorite place.” 

“T'wo wrecks, mother.” 

“The one, a joy to the children,” the brother 
“the other, a joy to us.’’ 

There had never been a more joyful Christmas | 
in the old house. There had never been wan- | 


“T am so happy!” she cried. “So very 


And pausing, as if looking back over all the 


the first time in years, and I called aloud to you.” war, and want, and grief of her life, she said, 


| “God has been so good to me—so good! What 


TALES OF THE PEACE RIVER 
By C. A. Stephens 





the water, to swim after the raft, and poled talking glibly, trying to say droll things. 
| back to the north bank, where we found Jim | he turned silent, and seemed quite willing to 
snorting, sweating, and tugging at the hitching- | have me lead with old Fan down the difficult 


“T was so cold, and I wondered if the old | He has sent He has given me strength to bear; 

I thought that I could creep | what He has taken away He will keep safe; | 
in and get shelter from the wind. I was afraid | him that was lost He has restored. 
And from each one there came | 


70d has been 


so good to me!” 


“I had it painted years ago,” the mother | a soft “Amen!” 





sour 


‘WHEAT: FARM *FARTHEST:NORTH hy 


o’clock when we finally left the fort. We 
would have remained overnight, but the 
clerk in charge was churlish. Having so 
far to go, with the sky still dark and thunder 
muttering ominously, we rode as fast as we could, 
and finally reached the Tar Sands, where we had 
to raft over the Peace. There would still have 


been light but for the dense black clouds that | 
filled the sky. Night and darkness had come on | 


suddenly. The vast, deep valley of the river 
before us was shrouded in profound gloom. 
Hitherto Welcome had been leading the way, 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN, 





IT WAS NEARLY SIX O'CLOCK WHEN 
WE FINALLY LEFT THE FORT 


Now 


| trail among the dark thickets of aspen, cherry 


Old Fan, too, began behaving in the same way ; | and saskatoon. 


The descent was very steep in places, with 
danger of the horses stumbling in the tangled 


the latter, for the saskatoon bushes and cherry- | brush. 


trees were bent down under the weight of fruit; 
| and the place at this season swarms with bears, 
both browns and silvertips, as well as black 
bears. 

So dense and rankly grown were the cherry 
and saskatoon copses up the side of the valley 
that it was with difficulty that we rode through 
them, having to part the berry-laden branches 
with both hands. Wild raspberry, too, forms 
| tangled swamps here as high as a man’s head on 
horseback. 


Thunder was pealing, too, with fitful flashes | 
| of lightning. It began to rain in great drops | 
again. 

There seemed no help for it, however, and 
finding the head of the trail, I spurred old Fan 


| to the descent, which she made very reluctantly. 


Welcome and Jim followed; and we zigzagged | 
slowly down, wallowing through the dark, wet | 
bushes, the rain coming faster and faster, till a| 


| hard shower was pouring. 


By the flashes I caught fleeting glimpses of | 





Pe — 


seemed to be going down headlong through 
crashing brush, bound after bound, as if into an 
| abyss. 

| I heard Welcome cry out, and knew that 
he and Jim were careering blindly after us. 
Other and stranger noises, too, rose on all sides; 
| and both horses squealed as if bitten. Then 





The children had gone to bed, and the wan-| derer more welcomed, and at the C hristmas | came another lightning flash, and I saw distinctly, 
derer had taken a low chair close to his mother, | dinner the boy George said, “Grandmother looks | for an instant, three great gray forms, with wild, 
“Last night,” he said, | quite a girl to-day.” 
It was dark, I | 
had to crawl on my hands and knees lest I should | happy!” 


wide-open eyes, rising up on their haunches 
directly in front of us, not ten feet away. 

Just one glimpse—then all was blackness 

again. But at the rate old Fan was bounding, 
| we must have gone fairly over them. I heard 
| more coughing, and even fancied that I felt hot 
breath in my face. Welcome, too, was yelling 
now like a young savage, in an ecstasy of fear 
or excitement. 

The next moment we were over head and ears 
| in the Peace River. 

In her fright my horse had leaped off the river- 
bank at a place where the current set in ashore 
quite deep. At the first plunge we soused head 
under, and I thought that we would never come 
up. With the bundleof iron and my own weight, 
the mare was overburdened. Finally my head 
popped up. We came tothe surface; and get- 
ting breath, I slid from the saddle, keeping hold 
of the stirrup-strap. I was afraid I should 
drown my horse. 

She was swimming now, towing me beside 
her ; and hearing splashing, puffing sounds close 
by, I contrived to get the water out of my nose 
sufficiently to shout, and Welcome answered. 

He and Jim were in the river, too. 
| Calling to him again to hold on tight and keep 
| his courage, I let old Fan swim, hoping that she 

would cross. She found it easier to go with the 
stream, however, and I had no 
way of guiding her. In fact, it was 
too dark to be sure how she was 
heading. I held on and hoped for 
the best, shouting to Welcome now 
and again to see if he were still 
keeping his head above water and 
coming after. 

At last we touched bottom some- 
where, and the mare walked ashore 
over gravel, amid clumps of wil- 
low. Jim with Welcome landed 
close behind us, and I felt that we 
had much to be thankful for. 

On moving about, however, we 
came to water on all sides, and 
found that we were on one of the 
small islands, of which there are 
a considerable number in the chan- 
nel of the Peace. 

My young kinsman was ex- 
hausted; he had lost the little car- 
bine which he carried, and was 
badly frightened. 

It was raining still, and very 
dark. We were wofully wet and 
wretched, but I concluded that our 
best and safest course would be to 
remain there quietly till daylight. 

At first the horses appeared quite 
used up by their exertions; but 
after a few minutes, they nearly 
broke away from us. Even on 
that little island there were bears, 
several of them, feeding on the 
willow berries. 

We spent the rest of the night 
in- our wet clothes, holding our 
alarmed horses and listening for 

bears. Fortunately it was not very cold; yet we 

were both devoutly glad to see the east lighten up. 

Daylight showed that our island of refuge was 
much nearer the north than the south bank of 
| the river; but as we stood there peering about 
the copses for bears, and mustering courage to 
swim our horses across to the home side, Jim 
| suddenly neighed, and we saw that two persons 
on horseback had ridden down to the south bank, 
and emerged into the little open flat where the 
trail ended on the river. 
| “It is Jesse and Quin!” Welcome exclaimed, 
| joyfully, and raised a loud coo-ee. 

They heard him, although the distance was 
nearly three-fourths ofa mile. It appeared that 
Cousin Ellen had waked the boys at three that 
morning, and started them off to look us up. 

After some desultory shouting back and forth, 
| Quinby rode into the river and swam his horse 








We reached the top, on a level with the sur- the thickets round us and of the great river | over for the raft, then poled down to us at the 


| up to Fort St. John. The place consists merely | 

| of half a dozen log shacks and storehouses of the | 
fur company; and on that day we found but a 
| single clerk at home, with four or five half-breeds 
loafing about. 

But by dint of talk and much search in the 
old storehouses, I secured a number of odd bits 
of bar iron, several long bolts, and four or five 
old gun-barrels—in all, about thirty-five pounds, 


pommel of my saddle. 


meal for us of dried moose meat, tea, and such 
canned goods as they had in stock. He was a 
long while about it, however, and meanwhile 


Before we had finished our refreshment it began 
to rain tremendously, with a few hailstones and 
violent gusts of wind. This continued for more 
than an hour. 

At last we made a start, but another shower 
began, and we turned back. It was nearly six 





| 


which I tied up in a bundle and lashed to the | 


One of the half-breeds undertook to prepare a | 


a very black thunder-cloud came up in the west. | 


It was the | 
| wildest, strangest spectacle 1 ever witnessed, 
and those thunderclaps and flashes were quite | 
confusing. 

But there was nothing for it but to push on 
down to the raft. So I kept urging the mare 


on. with reassuring words, leaning far back in | 


the saddle to keep from pitching over her head. 
But we soon lost the trail, and then went floun- 
dering down, with the wet brush in our faces, for 
what seemed a long time. 


A flash revealed the river apparently not more | 
than a hundred feet below us; but we were ina 


tangle of rank shrubbery, and just then old Fan | 
snorted, tried to back up-hill, and whirled partly | 
round, 

I thought, too, that I heard the brush crack 


close in front of us, and also heard a sound like | 


a hoarse cough. 

Jim and Welcome were thrashing down close 
behind, and literally fell on us. 
gave a mighty bound forward and downward. 

What followed is confused in my mind. We 


Then old Fan | 


island. Our plight there and the cause of it 
| amused him vastly, as it did Jesse, when, work- 
ing together, we had poled the raft up to the 
F landing-place, with the horses swimming behind 
‘With little care for their jokes, however, Wel- 
come and I set off to ride home. We were 
wretchedly tired, hungry, and out of humor. 

Jesse and Quinby wished to find the carbine 
which Welcome had lost, and also have a shot at 
| the bears; for they had brought along their own 
rifles. Accordingly they poled to the north side 
of the river, and did not reach home till sunset 
that evening, when they made their appearance 
with both horses sweating under a load of bear- 
|skins. The carbine they had been unable to 
find; Welcome had probably lost it in the river. 
But they had shot eight bears, five black and 
three silvertips, and also a carcajou. 

They had been to our island of refuge, but the 
four bears there, alarmed by the firing ashore, 
had taken to the water and escaped to another 
island below. Although not in prime condition 























at this season, the eight bearskins made very | 


fair house mats. 
This is by no means a remarkable bear story 











for the Peace River country. A single hunter, 
named McLeod, shot eighteen in one day last 
season. 
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S Peter Bell mane 





thington Square, he saw com- 
ing toward him an attractive 
young figure in a white frock. When he drew 
near, she smiled and nodded, and then held out 
her hand. He took it, and looked at her with 
puzzled interest. 

“O Mr. Peter Bell!’’ she jeered, softly. 
be so slow to recognize an old 
friend!” 

“Shirley Townsend!” he cried. t 
“Miss Shirley, I mean, of course. 
Well, well! NowonderI — When 
did you come? And you’ve grown 
up!” 

“Of course I have. Hasn’t Nancy 
grown up? I’m a year older than 
she, too. And I came last night— 
a whole month before they expected 
me. I was supposed to be going to 
stop in New York with Aunt Isabel 
for a month—after two long years 
away off in England at school! 
But Marian Hille’s mother met her 
at the ship,—she’s the girl who 
went with me, you know,—and 
they came right along home. I 
couldn’t stand it to stop in New 
York, and I came with them. And 
you don’t mean ‘Miss Shirley’ at 
all, of course—with Jane married 
to Murray!” 

“Then you don’t mean ‘Mr. Peter 
Bell.’ ” 

“You look terribly elderly your- 
self. But I knew you! The mere 
fact that you are not wearing the 
same clothes you were when I went 
away — 

“It wasn’t your clothes—except 
the extension on the length of them. 
It was—it was —” 

“T understand. My hair is up. 
1 no longer wear two big black 
bows behind my ears.” 

“Your cheeks,” protested Peter. 
“You—the English air, I suppose.” 

“No, I’m not a pale little, frail 
little girl any more. You don’t look 
very frail, either. Is Nancy at home 
—and Mrs. Bell?” 

““They’ll be delighted to see you.” 

“She certainly has grown up,” 
thought Peter, when Shirley had 
walked away from him toward Gay 
Street. He rather wished he had 
not been so obviously rushing away 
from home when he met this new- 
old acquaintance. The little Shirley 
had always been a good friend of his; the older 
Shirley looked distinctly better worth knowing. 
But Peter’s days were busy ones; he had few 
moments for lingering by the side of pretty girls ; 
nor was he wont to spend much time lamenting 
his deprivations. 

Shirley Townsend’s appearance at the door of 
the Bell house caused a flurry of welcoming. 
Nancy, after two minutes of shyness at the sight 
of her former chum looking so like and so unlike 
herself, discovered that the unlikeness was going 
to make no difference. It wasa great relief, for 
somebody who had seen Marian Hille at the end 
of one year at the English school had declared 
her grown insufferably consequential, and had 
prophesied that Shirley Townsend would come 
home “‘spoiled.”’ 

But almost the first remark Shirley made was, 
“Isn’t Jane the dearest thing you ever saw? 
And aren’t we just the luckiest family to get her 
into it?’’ So then Nancy knew it was precisely 
the same Shirley, and was glad. 

“IT don’t suppose she’s really as good-looking 
as: Olive,” commented Rufus, when he, too, had 
seen his old-time partner at tennis, and had had 
a game with her, “but she’s a lot more alive, and 
jollier, ten times over. And her playing form’s 
improved; she can serve a ball that keeps‘you 
working. I’m glad she’s got home. It’ll be a 
good deal pleasanter for Jane over there. Shirley 
won’t go in for society, like Olive and Mrs. 
Harrison.” 

Rufus’s prophecy proved a true one. Upon 
the second day after Shirley’s return, Mrs. 
‘Townsend announced—with some languor, as if 
she herself found summer affairs wearisome, 
after a winter which had been unusually full— 
that a garden-party and musicale would that 
afternoon claim all four feminine members of the 
household. “Our men ought to go, too,’ she 
added, “but your father simply will go to nothing 
that takes him away from his business, and 
Murray seems to be relapsing into the same atti- 
tude. Forrest, when he is at home, is my only 
standby, but this freak of his to spend his time 

travelling makes him seldom to be counted on. 
caus, I hope you have something suitable to 


“To | 
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| home, after being two years 
rounded the corner from | within an hour of London, with 
Gay Street into Wor-| nothing but tennis suits and 





wear. It was a strange idea for you to come 






RICHMOND A 


cricketing shoes. If you had 
stopped in New York, as I 
expected, your Aunt Isabel would have remedied 
all deficiencies in your wardrobe. But as it is — 
“As it is, I’ve, nothing suitable, mother mine. 
So you won’t ask me to go, will you?” 
“You must have something that will do. 


DRAWN BY C. M, RELVEA. 


PETER BELL!" SHE JEERED, SOFTLY. 
SLOW TO RECOGNIZE AN OLD FRIENDI” 





The | 





“TO BE SO 


declaring that she wants nothing to do with 
society,—but it distresses me to have you even 
talk as you are doing. Go and dress, and look 
your best, dear, and don’t worry me with this 
sort of thing. I am quite worn-out already. 
Doctor Warrener advises a course of baths at a 
rest-cure, and I think 1 shall have to follow his 
advice.” 

“I’m sorry,” and Shirley kissed her mother, 
with a pat upon the smooth white cheek, where 
faint lines were beginning to show. Then she 
went away to dress, appearing, in due course of 
time, in a costume eminently suitable for a gar- 
den-party—at least, from her own point of view. 
Her mother did not see her until the carriage 
was at the door, and then it was too late for her 


” | todo more than to murmur: 


“My dear, if that is the best you can do, I 
must take you to a dressmaker at once. White 
linen is well enough for some occasions, and that 

hat — Did you tell me that Miss 

Cockburn advised it, and you got 

it in Bond Street? But the effect 

| is decidedly more girlish than is 
n 79° 

“T should think you would want 

me as infantile as possible, with 

Olive to do the dressy young lady. 

You and Jane and Olive, with your 

« ‘Ribbons and laces, 

And sweet, pretty faces,’ 
need a plain little schoolgirl to set 
you off. And I shall not be ‘out’ 
until next winter. I’m all right, 

‘ mother dear. Miss Cockburn was 
always delighted with white linen, 

and discouraged fussy frocks. I’m 

really beautifully ‘English,’ and 

- you should be satisfied. Girls aren’t 
allowed to grow up half so fast over 

there as here, and I think it is a 

sensible thing.” 

Mrs. Townsend said no more 
until, crossing the Hildreth lawn 
an hour later, she caught sight of 
Marian Hille. At the first oppor- 
tunity, thereafter, she said in Shir- 
ley’s ear, “Miss Cockburn certainly 
did not advise Marian to cling to 
the schoolgirl style of dressing. If 

. that is not a French frock she is 
wearing, my eyes deceive me. She 
is charming in it, too, and not at 
all overdressed. That rose-covered 
hat is exquisite, and quite girlish 
enough.” 

Shirley smiled, a protesting little 
smile, but she did not argue the 
question further. To her mind, 
“Marie Anne”’ looked like a Paris- 
ian fashion-plate, and her manner 
was certainly that of a young person 
of considerable social experience. 
Shirley did not like it. Her eye 
went from Miss Marian Hille to 

i Mrs. Murray Townsend, and re- 
i joiced at the contrast. The two 
A were close together, taking their 

seats for the outdoor musicale, 
which was about to begin. No fault 
could possibly be found with Jane’s 





Hildreths will expect you, now that every one | attire, but in it she looked, beside Marian, like a 


knows you are at home. Marian Hille will be 
sure to be there, and you ought to be, quite as 
much.”’ 

“T’ve had two years of Marie Anne—as she 
wishes to be called now. I can do without her 
very comfortably for a day or two,” objected 
Shirley, smiling at Jane. 

Jane was indeed rejoicing in her new young 
sister’s return. The relations between herself 
and Olive, although cordial and affectionate, were 
not based on so strong a congeniality of tastes as 
existed between Jane and Shirley. 

“T don’t like to insist, Shirley, and I would 
not, if you were showing the slightest fatigue 
after your journey. But since all the apology I 
could make for you would be that you preferred 
to play tennis in the sun with Nancy Bell —” 

“T see. It’s evident I must face the music— 
Miss Antoinette Southwode’s searching soprano, 
and Mr. Clifford Burnham-Brisbane’s wabbly 
tenor—and tea and little cakes. Since it’s my 
duty I’ll do it. But, mother dear, please don’t 
make many engagements for me. Give it out 


that I’m eccentric—that Miss Cockburn told me | hush to fall upon the assemblage. 


positively, before I came away from Helmswood, | 





dainty gray pigeon beside a golden pheasant. 

“TI beg your pardon, but may I ask what you 
are staring at so intently?” said a voice beside 
her, and Shirley turned to confront the interested 
gaze of Brant Hille, Marian’s elder brother. 
“T’ve been standing beside you here all of three 
minutes, waiting for you to come back to earth 
and recognize me. Do you realize we haven’t 
met since you and Marian came back? And 
won’t you let me find you a chair over on the 
edge of the crowd, where we can talk ?” 

This suited Shirley, and she let him establish 
her in a corner where a clump of shrubbery 
screened the two from a part of the audience. 
Until the music began, young Hille plied her 
with questions about her experiences at Miss 
Cockburn’s school, evidently enjoying the fact 
that her point of view seemed decidedly to differ 
from that of his sister. 

“T shouldn’t know you two had been at the 
same place,” was his whispered comment, as 
the first notes of the initial number on the pro- 
| gram smote the summer air and caused a partial 
He had been 
| noting, with interest, the change in her. He 


that after a severe course of study under her un- | ‘had known Shirley since their earliest days, but 
exceptionable tutelage I must have absolute 


relaxation. 
floppy hats covered with roses, suitable for 
lawn-parties. Say anything, but after to-day 
don’t make me go—unless I most awfully want 
to. Promise—please !” 

Two firm tanned hands clasped themselves 
behind Mrs. Townsend’s neck, two importunate 
black-lashed eyes looked at her beseechingly. 
The mother sighed. 

“Child, what shall I do, with two of you? 
Here is Jane, accepting her invitations under 
protest, and now you are going to be still more 
unreasonable.” 

“Ts Jane another? Then why not just make 
a simple division of labor? You and Olive play 
the society parts, and give Jane and me the 
domestic ones.’’ 

“My dear, nothing can be so unfortunate fora 
girl, or for a young married woman, as to be- 
come known.as peculiar. Of course you are not 


Say that I have no fine clothes, no | 


| her especially attractive. 





beyond the friendly liking she had always in- 
spired in him, as in everybody, by her girlish 
good humor and love of sport, he had not thought 
Now, however, as 
Peter Bell had done, he found himself discover- 
ing in her qualities distinctly interesting. 

“So they took you to a lot of old churches and 
cathedrals,” he began suddenly to Shirley, after 
an interval during which they had listened politely 
to Miss Antoinette Southwode’s truly “‘search- 
ing” soprano and Mr. Burnham - Brisbane’s 
astonishingly “wabbly” tenor, intermingled in 
an elaborate Italian duet. ‘‘Didn’t you find that 
sort of thing deadly dull ?” 

“Not a bit,”? denied Shirley, promptly. “It 
was such fun to hear the dear old vergers proudly 
recite the histories of the antiquities! Oh, there 
goes Mr. Brisbane again! Why does his voice 
shake so much harder than it did when I heard 
him last ?” 

“He’s that much more celebrated,” said Hille. 
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| serious,—no girl of your age is ever serious in 





“See here, aren’t you and Marian about the 
same age ?”’ 

Shirley shook her head. But when the song 
was over he asked the question again. 

“T’m three months older,’’ admitted Shirley. 

“She looks three years older. Why is it?” 

Shirley shook her head again. It was one 
thing to air her views to her family, quite another 
to tell Brant that Marian was leaping into young 
ladyhood and its signs too fast. But Brant 
studied his sister. Her blonde head, the hair 
elaborately waved, could be seen between the 
heads and shoulders in front, the striking rose- 
crowned hat conspicuous among other elaborate 
hats of ail patterns. 

“She looks twenty-five, at least,’ he com- 
mented, disapprovingly. ‘She looks older than 
your sister Olive. And she seems to have that 
cad Maltbie glued to her for the afternoon. If 
that’s the best she can do, she’d better take me. 
But she’s no use for brothers. Look here, when’s 
Forrest coming home ?”? 

“T’ve no idea. Hewas leaving Ecuador before 
the hot season began, and intending to stay at 
Jamaica as long as it was comfortable. He 
wrote he might be off for the South Sea Islands 
soon. He’s had a tempting invitation.” 

“He’s a rover. His taste of army life gave 
him the fever. I wish he’d get enough of it and 
come back. Things always ‘go’ while Forrest’s 
home.” 

Altogether, between Brant Hille and two or 
three other young people, Shirley found the 
garden-party endurable. But its cakes and ices 
spoiled her appetite for dinner, and the moment 
that meal was over, she was off to the tennis- 
court. Here she and Rufus played several sets 
in so spirited a fashion that Murray and Jane, 
strolling over the lawn to watch them, were 
moved to comment upon Shirley’s vigor. 

“T’m just working off the garden-party,” de- 
clared the girl, when her brother asked the cause 
of so much energy upon so warm an evening. 

“You should have put on your tennis skirt, 
dear,” said Jane, as Shirley came up to her, 
racket in hand. 

“So I ought, but I was afraid mother would 
be made ill by the sight of me, if I did, after 
dinner. Oh, how good it is to beat home! Let’s 
camp down here on the grass and send for the 
rest of the clan. Run over, Rufie, will you, and 
get all the Bells that will come?” 

As she spoke, Shirley dropped upon the smooth 
turf close by the big wicker chair that Murray 
had just drawn up for Jane, on the terrace at 
the edge of the court. Her cheeks were flushed 
by the lively exercise she had been taking, her 
black hair curled moistly about her forehead. 
Jane looked at her with a touch of envy in her 
affectionate glance. Being Mrs. Murray Town- 
send, she supposed it became her to sit demurely 
in a chair, instead of putting herself, as she 
longed to do, beside Shirley, on the grass. But 
Murray, with no such restraining thought in his 
head, cast himself upon the turf beside his sister, 
at his wife’s feet. 

Presently Rufus returned, bringing Nancy 
and Ross McAndrew. Olive, spying the group 
upon the lawn, came trailing out in all her pretty 
finery of the afternoon. Two or three young 
neighbors appeared. By and by Peter Bell, just 
home from the paper-factory, looked across from 
the Gay Street porch and descried the distant 
group. Somebody had brought a banjo, and 
somebody else was essaying to sing a boating- 
song tothe accompaniment. 

“Shall I go over?” thought Peter, when he 
had had his bath and his supper, and had come 
out upon the porch again. 

He was quite alone, for his mother, after 
serving his supper, had hurried out to see a 
neighbor who had been long ill, and who depended 
upon Mrs. Bell for her daily cheer. Mr. Bell 
had driven out to Grandfather Bell’s farm. The 
little house seemed strangely silent, and the 
porch, in the early summer twilight, more com- 
panionable. A hammock swung behind the 
vines, and after a moment’s indecision, Peter 
stretched his long form in it, clasping his hands 
under his head. He was unusually weary, for 
the day had been very hot. He lay quietly lis- 
tening to the distant “‘plunkings”’ of the banjoand 
to the faint sounds of talk and laughter which 
floated across the space to him. So, after a little, 
he fell asleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of voices on 
the step. The Bell porch, unlike that of the 
Townsends, possessed no electric lamps, and 
the nearest illumination to-night came from an 
are-light on the corner. Peter, in his hammock, 
lay shrouded wholly in darkness. He could see 
a gleam of white between the vines which shel- 
tered him, and the voices were those of his sister 
Nancy and Shirley Townsend. 

“It’s such a relief,’ Shirley was saying, “to 
get away from that banjo. I seem to have been 
listening all day to the sorts of music I like 
least. Rodman Fielding and his banjo are the 
last straw. Nan, what do you suppose is the 
matter with me that I don’t seem to care for 
the things most girls do—clothes and boys and 
banjos? I detest banjos!” 

“What do you care for?” Nancy asked. 
“Tennis, anyhow. And you like Rufus and 
Ross and Peter, don’t you? As for banjos—I 
don’t think anybody thinks they’re very musical. 
They just like the funny songs that go with 
them.”’ 

“Rufus is like a brother, and Ross like an 
uncle—a young one. As for Peter—I don’t seem 














What’s he | 
been doing to make him look so old and sober? 
I almost thought I saw a gray hair—and he’s no | in it. 


to know Peter. He’s changed. 


older than Murray.” 








mother looking worn-out with playing the grand 
lady ; Olive following after, and not finding much 
Murray and Jane absorbed in each other, 
but Jane wishing—no, I’ll not say what I think 








.“Peter old and sober ?’’ 
growing fairly awake, although not fully enough | Ross and Rufus and you busy and happy. 
roused to the situation to realize that he was father and mother contented as ever. 
playing eavesdropper. “What an idea! He! Peter —” 
hasn’t changed a particle. Gray hair! Itcouldn’t; It would not do. He was fully awake now. 
be! Why, Peter’s stronger than all the rest of | If she was going onto talk about him again he 
us put together !’’ must let her know he was there. Besides, if 

“He’s been taxing his strength, then. He /| she really divined something of the truth, he must 
looks as if he had Deen carrying loads of respon- not let her make Nancy anxious. 
sibility—solving problems—worrying over some; Shirley had paused with his name upon her 
he couldn’t solve. He’s working too hard.” | lips, as if soberly thinking. Peter sat up. But 

Nancy laughed incredulously, and said that | at the fortunate instant a figure dashed across 
Peter’s work was quite the same as it had been, | Gay Street. 
and that her friend’s absence had made her see| “Yourunaways!” Rufus called, reproachfully. 
things unnaturally. But Peter’s eyes, in the “A fine hostess you are, Shirley Townsend! 
darkness, opened wide. Here was extraordinary | They’re asking for you. You’ll have to come 
discernment for a nineteen-year-old girl, who back.” 
had met him only once since her return, casually | So they went away, and Peter was left alone 
upon the street, during which time she had | upon the porch. There was a queer feeling 
merely laughed at him for not knowing her | tugging at his heart. Nobody else had seen, 
immediately, and then had walked on. Was it | nobody else had even noticed the slightest change 
possible that she had seen that which he had |inhim. Of course it was not possible that Shirley 
been carefully guarding from the eyes of his | could know the least thing about his situation, 
family for a long, long time, and at which even | but it was something that she appreciated one 
his mother did not guess ? fact—that he was working to the limit of his 

But here was Shirley again, speaking low and | capacity, and that, although he was not yet over- 
thoughtfully: “I seem to see everybody, since | done, the strain was beginning to tell. Not the 
I came home, as if I had never seen them before. strain of work, but the greater and more exhaust- 
I see father looking as if he thought it didn’t | ing drain of anxiety. 
pay to have made so much money, after all, and | TO BE CONTINUED. 


Peter himself was | Jane is wishing. She wouldn’t admit it, I know. 
Your 
But 
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BY DOCTOR HALE. 


WILL not trouble you by sug- 
gestions with regard to physical 


aes 


advice, and if he likes he can render 
it in the words of these four mottoes. 

You do not want to get up in the 

health. ‘There are a good many morning and look at your tongue 
such suggestions which I like to ° and feel your pulse and count how 
make to my young friends, but most of them have | many times you waked up in the night. You 
grandfathers and grandmothers to whom they do not want to fiddle about yesterday’s disap- 
can go for advice as to physical training. Doctor | pointments—that you missed Jane when you 
Holmes’s joke still stands—that a man had better | called, and that the cabman came too late when 
you had sent for him. 

No! you want to let the past take care of 
itself. Forgetting the things that are behind, you 
want to look forward to the things that are 
before—and not only the things, but the realities. 

For this you want to get outside all the cares 
of this excellent little machine which we call the 
body, and live in the larger life of a child of the 
living God. This living God is good enough to 
think of you and to take care of you. Within | 
twenty-four hours He has sent in to me very 
kindly some lovely hepaticas which grew a mile | 
or two from my house, and which a young friend 
had the kindness to bring tome. Now if I live 
in sucha nice world where God provides hepaticas 
for me, and friends, the glorious sunrise and the 
beautiful sunset, it is much better for me to be 
taking an interest in that large world and the 
other large worlds which belong to it, than it is 
to be making a fuss because Walter neglected to 
put into the letter he wrote me last week the 
address which he meant to send me. 

That is to say, it is better for me to live in a 
large life than it is in a small one, and as I am | 
an infinite being and an immortal being, as it | 
has pleased the good God to tell me about Him- 
self and His own righteousness, as I know more 
have ten or twenty ancestors of good constitution | about Him than anybody in the world knew 
who lived to be eighty years old. | fifty years ago, I had better take the good of 

A Philadelphia doctor who did not understand | such a position. I am of the blood royal, I can 
me or my constitution once put me to bed for a | go right into the private chamber of my Father 
few hours in the daytime; but with that excep- | without knocking at the door, and I should be a 
tion, I have not been sick enough to be in bed in | fool if I did not avail myself of this privilege. 
the daytime since the year 1837. The central| Do not be bothering your head, then, about the 
rules about this are, to live in the open air all | enjoyment of life or what people call happiness. 
you can, to recollect that sound sleep is the | People should remember that happiness is simply 
center of the whole thing, and not to look at | what happens. The minute you hunt for hap- 
your tongue after you have eaten your meals— | piness you are lost. 
in short, take care that you do not “enjoy ill It isa generation ago that I met two youngsters 
health.” | one Sunday afternoon. They were born in the 

Saint Paul put the rule for the life of an im- purple, as people say, that is, they were born 
mortal being when he said that there were three | with lots of money, with good ancestors, and 
eternal realities in that life. He called one faith, | good, healthy constitutions. 
by which he meant intimacy with God ; he called | We were all together in the presence of the 
one hope, by which he meant living in the future, | ocean, wonderful as it always is, and we had the 
overstepping the rather petty necessities or expe- | surf at our feet, with that uncounted laughter on 
riences of to-day; and third, and greatest of all, | the shore that somebody in a Greek tragedy talks 
according to him, he placed love, by which he | about, and these two young fellows of just the age 
meant that a man must live outside himself, for | of Lafayette when he was shot at Brandywine, or 
and with everybody else who comes in his way. | of Hamilton the day Washington first saw him— 
Love is the greatest of the three eternities. these young fellows, under God’s sky, with God’s | 

In the Lend-a-Hand clubs we try to express | breeze on their faces, were talking of the best | 
Paul’s direction in the language of the nineteenth | way to roast some partridges which one of them | 
and twentieth centuries by saying, “Look up and | had or did not have at his house at that moment. 
not down,” this means faith; “Look forward! I do not remember who they were, or what | 
and not back,” this means hope; ‘‘Look out and | their names were; but I know that at the time 
not in,” this means love. And because loveisthe!I had a pathetic thought that, as Swedenborg 
greatest of the three, and because one wants to | says somewhere, they were in hell and did not | 
avoid “talky-talky” life and to advance into | know it. Well, most of us who are past four- | 
genuine life, love has two mottoes, of which the | score, if we were cynical, could tell you a good 
second is “Lend a hand.’ many such stories. 

If one really wants to take the comfort of the| Now the other stories are stories which tell of 
years between eighty and ninety, I need not say | success—Suecess with a good large S. And 
anything but that he had better take Paul’s | Success does not mean a large bank-account ; it | 
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does not mean six houses for every year, one for 
spring, two for summer, one for autumn, two for 
winter, and a journey up the Nile tossed in 
somewhere. It means living in a larger life. 

Thomas Carlyle did me a great deal of good in 
my young life by saying in “Sartor Resartus’’ 
that there is no act of Parliament which provides 
that men shall be happy. Indeed, he goes so far 
as to say that if a man will remember, what is 
probably true, that he deserves to be hanged, 
he can bring himself round to be thankful that 
he is to be banged with a silk rope and not a 
hemp rope. This is one of Carlyle’s cross say- 
ings, and must not be taken too much as if it 
were carved on a table of stone ; but it does imply 
a good deal, and it has been to me of much use. 
It means this—do not be bothering your head 
about whether you shall be happy to-day or not. 

But suppose as you tumble out of bed that you 
say, “Who is there to-day whom I can help in 
any way ?” 

After the death of my dear friend, George | 
Carpenter, I learned that this was his habit of 
life. While he was shaving or brushing his | 
hair, Carpenter would say, ““What one thing can 
I do to-day for somebody else? ‘There is old 
Mrs. Phetteplace. I will send round to her to see 
if she would not like to go to ride. There are 
these people up at the State-House fighting with 
beasts at Ephesus about the boys and girls who 
are going to the dogs in factories. There is poor 
old Grandison, shut up with gout in his room 
and thinking everybody has forgotten him. | 
will go round and spend half an hour with him.” 

In other words, George Carpenter started on 
the day with the distinct and practical under- 
standing with himself as to some particular con- 
crete business in which he could be of some 
distinct personal help to somebody else. 

I tell that story because I am a little apt to 
think that what people want is the suggestion of 
some physical every-day bit of business which 
they can engage in. This is better advice to give 
them than it is to tell them to be good or to be 
wise. Above all things, do not tell them to be 
happy. 

A grandson of mine had his birthday the other 
day, the birthday when he was thirteen years 
old. Until now I have always written him little 
boy letters, as if he wanted me to talk about sleds 
or picture-books or skates, but I told him that 
now he was thirteen I should begin writing man 
letters to him. 1 told him that after a boy is | 
thirteen he has duties to the state, to society. I 
told him that now he had got to stand in line 
and fight. 

I said that if he was bidden to “sail the channel 
fleet,”” he must sail the channel fleet, and not 
begin to find excuses as those people did in the 
Bible. 

I say the same thing to the younger readers 
of The Companion. They will grow up to be 
twenty-two years old and forty-two years old, and 
all that time they will be sons and daughters of the 
living God; they will be living because He lives, 
they will enjoy life because He wants them to 
enjoy it, and they can go about His business. 
They must keep their ears open and their eyes 
open, their hands open and their hearts open, to 
hear what He has to say to them, to see what 
He has done for them, and to find out where 
they can lend a hand. If they will do that, I 
have no fear that they will find old age a bore. 


E all notice, as people grow older, how 


BY COLONEL HIGGINSON. 
there sometimes comes into their faces 


W a look, a sudden glance, in which an 


ancestor, perhaps wholly different in feature or in 
coloring, seems to look out at us again. What 
is perceptible to the eye shows itself still oftener 
in the mental qualities. 

In some this inheritance takes the form of 
impetuous action. It is equally visible in gentler 
ways, as no one can doubt who has at any time 
lived in a Quaker household, with its habits of 
self-restraint. In some temperaments there may 
be a puzzling and very curious mixture and 
combination of qualities where the inheritance 
shows itself, but in quite a new direction. 

The Rev. Doctor Furness of Philadelphia 
used to tell a story of a descendant of Benjamin 
Franklin who said her morning prayers very 
devoutly, but always said them going down- 
stairs in order to save time, thus intermingling, 
as it were, the Book of Common Prayer with | 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

I remember well how my mother used to say 
that she hoped never to live long enough to be 
vain of her old age—a saying which comes very 
near Victor Hugo’s remark, “‘Man is in no haste 
to be venerable.” She herself could have hardly 
expected that I should ever live to be an example | 
of longevity, inasmuch as I was, at the beginning, | 
the sickliest, although the youngest and largest, 
of her ten children. Yet I had before me the 
examples of life and health afforded by a little 
world of college students, who were just then 
being taught physical training by Prof. Charles 
Follen, an exiled German patriot. 

He was professor of German from 1830 to 1835, 
and erected on the Delta, where now Memorial 
Hall stands, a system of high gymnastic poles 
and ladders, where at seven years old or so—for | 


| it was just opposite my father’s house—I often 


saw the students climb or swing; and I also 
saw Doctor Follen occasionally trotting away 
into the country, with his pupils trotting behind. 
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No one succeeded to his post in 1835, and the 
crumbling remains of the apparatus were still 
visible when I entered college. 

At any rate, I should say that the first means 
of keeping young was to be found in a love for 
athletic exercises ; and that I have been faithful 
to this theory through life would be admitted, I 
am sure, by my contemporaries or their sons in 
every town or city where I have ever dwelt. 

I have been member, if not president, of a 
long series of gymnastic clubs, boat clubs, ball 
clubs, skating clubs and the like, have rowed in 
boat races and taken part in cricket matches, 
and would welcome anew the same opportunities 
were they not precluded by the weight of the 
very years which they have helped to prolong. 

Another path to prolonged youth which I trod 
from early childhood was through love of natural 
history, which led to much outdoor exercise. 

Hlere again we must not claim too much, or 
too hastily, when we look at the long lives of 
many clergymen and other unceasing students, 
who take almost no such exercise. But after all, 
since we are born with bodies, our life is meant 
to be passed among outdoor things, and to bea 
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good naturalist, as some one has said, “a man 
must be at home even in his own parish.” 

In this respect all the Harvard men of my 
time—1837-1841—owed much to the influence of 


| Dr. Thaddeus William Harris, the librarian, one 
| of the pioneer botanists and entomologists of this 


country. Many of us were led by him out-of- 
doors into the woods, a most desirable temptation 
to one naturally studious like myself. 

I do not know how much is done in these 
times to promote this outdoor part of science ; the 
only Harvard naturalists whom | now see passing 
my house with botanical boxes, on the Concord 
turnpike, are the Japanese students, who have 
probably read that remarkable paper of Dr. Asa 
Grey, pointing out the curious resemblances 
between the American and Japanese botanical 
flora; but in my time it was rather a favorite 
pursuit, thanks to Doctor Harris. 

That same turnpike was also interesting be- 
cause it led to that remarkable heronry on Fresh 
Pond which reared the birds of which Long- 
fellow sang, but which have now pretty thor- 
oughly disappeared. The discoverer of that 
heronry was, | think, a student known as Nat 
Baker, afterward Governor of New Hampshire. 
Hle was that governor on the door of whose 
office was often pinned an announcement that 
all official business must be put off till the next 
day, as his excellency had gone fishing. 

‘These various influences no doubt do much to 
keep people young. But there are other forces 
which work yet more powerfully in the same 
direction. I mean those kindly habits which 
come very naturally to some people in childhood, 
but which may, nevertheless, be taken up in 
some degree at any time by those who did not 
begin that way. 

These habits are, for instance, an eager inter- 
est in all that is going on in the world; a belief 
that things are growing better, on the whole, 
and not worse; a habit of intercourse with young 
people, and of taking their side; a tendency to 
sympathize with the under dog, as the phrase is ; 
a rule never to ery for spilt milk ; and in general 
a way of looking forward and not back. 

All these gifts, which come naturally to many, 
can also be brought out by practice, even where 
they did not at first show themselves. Thus we 
sometimes see parents who are much more suc- 
cessful with their younger children than with 
the older ones because they are less severely 
anxious, and are willing to trust the younger 
ones a little more. 

But even though we cultivate all these habits 
of youth, the fact yet remains that old age is, in 
one sense, something to be avoided, or, at least, 
averted as long as possible. ‘“‘We must resist 


| old age,”’ says Cicero in his thoughtful book, 


“De Senectute.’” We might fight it as if it 
were a disease, employ moderate exercise, use 
wisdom in our choice of food. “Rashness,” he 
elsewhere says, “‘belongs to youth’s flower, cau- 


| tion to old age.’’ 


But how much did Cicero really know about 
either of these statements, when he was writing 
at the age of only sixty-three, although it was 
done in the name of Cato, the Censor, who died 
at eighty-four? Let Roman, be 


us, O wise 

















cautious always, but with enough of rashness 
to accomplish something. 

The simple truth is that a cheerful old age 
robs later life of its terrors and preserves it into 








Indian summer. 
he says in “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. | 











THe OLD TEAMS! 


my boy. It’s a bit more room the crea- 
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| joints demanding attention, he found the armchair | 


‘ | ET out the chestnut’s collar a notch, Denny, | themselves felt, and his sometimes rheumatic | 


And, Bar- 
You’re too 


ture needs for heavy haulin’. 
ney, narrow your cross-lines a trifle. 
wide for a snow-path, can’t you see? Tighten 
your bail-straps a hole, Larry, my lad. I’m 
thinkin’ you’re a mite slack in the harness. 
That’s better.” 

Twoomley, the teamster, hobbled slowly along 
the line of heavily loaded double sleighs. Rheu- | 
matism, his old enemy, had again attacked his 
aching joints, and he leaned heavily on the stout 
stick that he carried. 

He glanced critically at each sleigh as he passed 
it, and nodded approvingly as he noted its well- 
balanced load. 

After a keen glance round the horizon he shook 
his head portentously; then -his shrewd eyes 
returned to the outfit. 

“It’s fairly well-trimmed your loads are, boys, 


though ’twould have been full as well, Denny, | 
| most perfect weather conditions. 


if you’d put that big hogshead of molasses a bit 
or so ahead. Yes, you’ll do very well. Knock 


the balls out of the sorrel’s forefeet, Timmie. | 


Don’t you see the creature 
can’t get any hold with his 
calks? Yes, you’ll do. But, 
boys,” —there was another 
slow glance round the horizon, 
—“don’t be trying the Butter 
owl road to-day—not a foot 
of it! Keep to the dugway— 
mind, now, what I’m telling 
you—going and coming. I’m 
thinking it’s a big storm we’ll 
likely be having before night- 
fall. 

“So none of your venturings 
on the Butter Bow] road, that’s 
none too safe at the best. 
What’s that, Denny, lad? 
Shorter by near half? Well, 
so it is, but it’s treacherous in 
the winter. Come home by the 
dugway, every one of you— 
sumeas yougo. Give the crea- 
tures a sup or two at the Pulpit 
Rock and a full drink at the 
bee-gum trough ; and if there’s 
any freight to come back, don’t 
be leaving it.’’ 

; Sturdy young Dennis 
Twoomley threw the heavy 
blankets across the high dri- 
ver’s seat with an impatient 
exclamation quite unlike his 
usual respectful attention, and 
climbed to his place. Tim and 
the boy, Barney, exchanged 
rebellious glances as they 
picked up the lines, and young 
Larry Magann muttered some- 
thing to himself and chirruped 
sharply to his big grays as the 
teams slowly swung into line 
for the dugway road. With 
many a sharp creak of iron 
runners in the frosty track, 
and with each young driver 
jauntily erect in his place and 
handling his team skilfully, the 
‘T'woomley outfit passed out of 
sight on its long haul over the 
Garrison road. 

The old teamster watched 
the outfit out of sight with eyes of pride. ‘Sure, 
it’s good boys they are, and a fine outfit it is, if 
I do be saying it meself,’’ he said, at last. 
venturesome, the boys are, and needing now 
and then a restrainin’ hand, maybe; but they’re 
coming on, they’re coming on.’”’ 

He closed the doors of the warm horse-barn, 
pausing first to pet for a moment a pair of great, 
handsome black horses—his own particular team 
—that whinnied softly at his approach ; then he 
made his way slowly to the snug dwelling, where 
a young woman greeted him cheerily. 





Dennis Twoomley had always loved a good | 
team, and for thirty years he had been hauling | 


loads—for the greater part of the time over the 
Garrison road, 

He had a natural liking for the business—a 
“knack,” as he called it. He had a sympathetic 
understanding of horses. 

Many a time he had taken in hand a team that 
had “balked,”’—the old driver scorned the word, 
—and in his own quiet way, with never a shout 
or stroke of whip, brought the load safely 
through. 

\s his three boys grew up and began to develop 
some skill in the business, he promptly purchased 
outfits for them. And then, his thirty years of 
almost continuous service beginning to make 


A bit | 


by the sitting-room fire attractive in bad weather. 
At such times the boys made the long haul | 


Twoomley outlived his wife, and he very much 
wished to keep his only daughter, Katty,—who 
had married young Larry Magann,—at home. 
So he enlarged his barn, bought another outfit 
for Larry, and viewed the situation with much | 
satisfaction. 

With much creaking of sleighs and an occa. | 
sional sharp word of command to the teams, the 
Twoomley outfit steadily made its way along | 
the sheltered but somewhat tedious dugway road. 
Off to the left towered the giant “Butter Bowl,” 
its stately top sharply defined against the clear 
sky. Midway up its rugged side a thin line 
marked the mountain road, a short cut used in 
the summer, but rarely in the winter, except 
in emergencies, and never then unless under the 








The young drivers noted the cloudless sky, | 
glancing askance occasionally toward the high 
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* SHE KNOTTED A GREAT SCARF ROUND HIS NECK AND KISSED HIM. 


mountain road, the thoughts of each busy upon | 
one topic. 

It was December 31st, and the event of the | 
season, the New-year’s eve party which the/| 
Purcell young people were getting up, and io} 
which all the Twoomleys were invited, would | 
occur that evening. 

The long haul required all the short winter 
day and usually an hour of the early evening. 
For several days steady cold weather, quite free 
from storms, had prevailed, and the return trip 
for to-day by way of the mountain short cut had 
been duly planned, only to be forbidden at the | 
last. The outfit held its way steadily, but in a 
kind of forbidding silence. : 

The Garrison people received their goods on | 


| alone. on the fork. 


| ing blindly. 


| Shoulder-deep blindly—somewhere. 


Shakespeare knew best when | mountain road stretching away as far as they | 
| could see—a fairly good track. 
| much colder, but the Butter Bowl, now on | he had expressly mentioned the sheltered road. 


It had grown | 


| their right, still seemed to rise in a cloudless | 
sky. 
The heavy, lead-colored clouds that were rap- 


| idly rising above the western horizon were entirely | 


hidden by the towering Bowl. 
Four pairs of eyes were fixed resolutely on the 


mountain road, and the set determination that | 
had not once left the four faces that morning 


seemed heightened. The Twoomley outfit was 
in a state of revolt. 

“Sure, it seems like daddy’s always and forever | 
thinking we never can take care of ourselves!” 
declared Barney, petulantly thrashing his arms 
about his shoulders. ‘“‘Look at that road now! 
It’s as open as the day.” 


“We can’t always be treated like children | 


half-grown, and we might as well let it be known 
one time as another !’’ muttered Dennis,his eyes 


“I’m thinking what with his age and his 
rheumatism, and one thing or another, daddy’s 


|a tritle touched in his head!” boldly asserted 


Tim. The others nodded acquiescence—the boy 
Barney rather slowly. 

“It’s the way of the world, so it is. Every 
one comes to his second childhood one time or 
another,” oracularly declared Larry Magann, as 
the teams again took the road. 

“Here goes for the mountain road!” shouted 
Dennis, who was in the lead, as a moment later 
his big chestnuts swung into the forbidden fork. 
And close behind came the rest of the outfit. 

Never before had the young teamsters openly 
defied the elder Twoomley’s gruff authority, and 
for some time they drove in almost a guilty 
| silence. 
| had been safely passed, with only an occasional 
slight drift to hinder their progress, their spirits 
rose. A safeand speedy journey 
seemed assured, and their father 
need be none the wiser. 


sharp turn by the Butter Bowl 
ledge—a long black line of 
rocks that bisected the mountain 
—that the Twoomley boys ex- 
perienced the surprise of their 
lives. 

The sun had disappeared in 
the thick bank of clouds that at 
last swung into sight; it had 
grown intensely cold, with sud- 
den, sharp gusts of wind; and 
now, sweeping round the side 
of the Bowl like a monstrous 
white wing, they saw a thick, 
roaring line of storm that bil- 
lowed and surged as the fierce 
mountain wind drove it relent- 
lessly down upon them. 

A sudden dread, a chill not 
born of the piercing cold, seized 
the young drivers. ‘They knew 
what it meant—a deadly moun- 
tain blizzard, straight from the 
north, the worst they had ever 
seen! And they were on the 
lonely mountain road that had 
never a human habitation upon 
it! 

‘The boys did not lack courage. 


willing—there was a chance, 
If they left it to wallow in 
the mountain cuts and gullies | 
—of that they did not care | 
to think! They grasped the | 
lines firmly. 

Dennis turned toward his 
companions and shouted, but 
his voice was lost in the roar 
of the great storm. 


lifting, twisting force- they 
had never experienced 
before. In an instant every 
landmark was lost in its icy 
smother. Exerting 
skill, Dennis held to the road, the others follow- 
It required the nicest care, for the 
horses tried continually to turn from the storm, 


which, since the turn by the ledge, came almost | 


directly in their faces. 

Presently the chestnuts stumbled, then plunged 
With care- 
ful hand and encouraging voice, Dennis tried to 
bring them again to the road, or where he believed 
the road to be; but they only floundered deeper 
in the hidden cut, while muffled shouts came 
from those who were closely following. 

Just what happened after that the Twoomley 
boys were never able to define very clearly. There 
was a story of overturned sleighs painfully 
| righted ; a howling wilderness of storm; a mad, 


But when at least a third of the distance | 


It was when they made the | 


If only they could keep the road | 
—their teams were strong and | 


That storm had a strange | 


all his | 
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dugway road steadfastly. He had faith in his 
| sturdy boys and stout horses, and he was glad 


But Katty, her face growing anxious and pale 
| as the storm increased, went again and again to 
the window that overlooked the Butter Bowl, 
and gazed out toward the storm-swept mountain. 

By and by her father noticed her—at first 
casually, then, somehow, uneasily. 

“You needn’t be worryin’, Katty, girl,” he 
said. ‘The boys have taken the mountain road 
twice this winter, I know, but they won’t to-day. 
| I felt the storm in my bones and told ’em to stick 
| to the dugway. Don’t worry, girl.’ 

She made some reply in a low voice, but kept 

her place by the window. Twice her hand stole 
| furtively to her eyes. The old teamster watched 
| her curiously, his face growing stern. The party 
flashed into his mind. Then he remembered— 
he had thought little of it at the time—the un- 
| usual silence of the boys as they started out. He 





.| rose, his face grown tense. 


“Katty!’? The girl jumped, for her father’s 
voice had the snap of a whip. 

“Were those fool boys minded to take the short 
cut home to-day anyway—whether or no?” 

| “J—I—they —” began Katty, “they —” 

“Were they?” 

“?Twas—’twas the party, you know, 
dear, and—and —”’ 

There was a sharp clatter as the old man’s 
pipe, tossed toward its place on the mantel, fell 
shattered upon the hearth. In his excitement 
his pain and lameness seemed to drop away. 
He rose to his full height and reached for his 
great storm-coat. 

“Don’t, daddy, don’t !”’ 

| father’s arm in quick alarm. 
never get back, you’re so bad to-day! 
will get home! Sure, sure, they’ll get home! 

But he pushed her aside. A moment later she 
heard the clatter of the horse-barn doors, and 
then the hoarse clang of the heavy bells—bells 
| that had come from across the sea and which 
none but her father ever used—as the pole of the 
double sleighs swung to its place. 

And then, although nearly lifted from her feet 
by the gale, she made her way to the barn to 
help adjust. the heavy harness. As her father 
took up the lines, she knotted a great scarf 
|round “his neck and kissed him, her eyes full of 
tears. She understood her father. She knew 
his love for his children, his pride in them, and 
she stood quite still in the wide-swung doors 
until the last dang of the old bells was lost in 
the storm. 


daddy, 


The girl caught her 
“Don’t go! You’ll 
The boys 
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Out on the mountainside, close to a black line 
of rocks that seemed to offer a slight protection 
from the pounding storm, the stranded outfit, 
an utterly hopeless little group, was huddled. 
The boys understood the strange numbness, 
terrifying, yet half-soothing, that was stealing 
over them. Barney, although sheltered by the 
others as much as possible, was almost over- 
come. 

Presently the roar of the storm seemed to the 
boy to abate and the biting cold to lessen. For 
a moment he was in the warm sitting-room at 
home, with Katty bustling about, getting the 
evening meal. 

Then a mighty shake brought him back to the 
desolate ledge. 

“Stir about, lad, stir about!’? shouted Dennis. 
“Don’t be lying down. I’m going to try for the 
road again. It must be just yonder!’ He tried 
| to put the courage that he did not feel into his 
| tones. 

Barney made a brave effort, but presently 
| drooped again, his thoughts wandering. 

Suddenly he sprang erect with a little gasp. 
Surely it was not a dream! Surely he heard it 

—the faint clang! clang! of his father’s bells! 

“Boys!” he shouted loudly. ““Daddy’s coming! 
The bells—I hear the bells !”’ 

His brothers looked at one another silently. 
Then Larry said, “‘You’re dreamin’, lad. Sure 
you must keep stirring —”’ 

He stopped quickly, and all turned to the left 
with a great thrill of hope. 

Then, through an instant’s lull of the storm, 
each heard it plainly—the deep, hoarse clang of 
the T'woomley bells! 

A moment later, and right where each was 
sure the road could not possibly be, they saw the 
big black horses. Wallowing breast-deep in the 
| snow, but resolutely keeping their feet, on they 
| came with steady confidence. 

And leaning far forward, with steady hands 
carefully feeling the reins, and with gray beard 
storm-blown, stood the old driver. 
| With one accord the young fellows joined in a 
great, glad shout. The old man turned, and 
with a mittened hand shading his eyes, looked 
toward the rocks. Then his hoarse bellow came 
over the wind: 

“What did you be after doing down there by 
| the rocks, you young rogues? Is it drowning 


| 





time, as usual, and the T'woomley boys were | zigzag scramble on the mountainside, and an | yourselves in the cockles you’d be? Haven’t 


pleased to find that but one load of freight—a 
small one—awaited the return haul. This, divided 
among the four teams, would amount to but 
little. 
road. 


exhausting, disheartening struggle to find the | 
road. They stopped at last by an unfamiliar 
portion of Butter Bow] ledge, with the sickening | 


It could be easily hauled over any passable | knowledge that they had somewhere, somehow, 


doubled on their track. They had lost all sense 


you any sense at all? Come out of that this 
| minute, every one of you, and fall in behind. 
D’ye hear?” 

And the bewildered, stranded outfit, teams 
and drivers alike, catching new hope and courage, 


But there were several vexatious delays, and | of direction, and their tired horses stood cow: ering | struggled back to the road. 


when they were finally able to start, it was 
slightly past the usual hour. The well-fed and | 
rested teams took the road at a smart pace. | 
They stopped at the bee-gum trough to water 
their horses. 


| close to the rocks, with omens heads and tails. 


Twoomley noted the surge and roar of the 
| great storm that afternoon with complacence, 


Just ahead the road forked, the although, seated by the window, he watched the | struction. 


To the last day of their lives the Twoomley 
| boys will never forget the wild drive that fol- 
|lowed. It seemed as if all the spirits of the 

mountain had conspired to compass their de- 
Buffeted and whipped by the storm, 














they followed blindly the persistent clang of the | 
queer old bells that pounded on unfalteringly. 

Not one of the boys had the least idea where 
he was; but just as Barney was again giving up 
all hope, feeling sure that his father had lost 
his head in the storm and was leading them 
into some wild nook of the mountain, a dump 
of evergreens loomed up close at hand. Other 
thick clumps followed, and the fierce pressure of 
the wind seemed lifted away. An oak that 
looked familiar came into view; and then the 
boy gave a little gasp of amazement and delight. 
He knew where they were—in the sheltered 
dugway road, and almost home. 

It was Katty who swung wide the horse-barn 
doors and breathlessly counted the jaded teams 
that one by one loomed up dimly in the storm. 
Thank God, there were five! With glistening 
eyes and little cries of delight, the girl helped 
spread the heavy blankets over the faithful 
horses, the steam from the tired bodies of the 
animals slowly-filling the warm barn. 

The elder Twoomley—the excitement past— 
was almost helpless. They carefully led him 
into the house, the old teamster growling omi- 
nously the while, and using his little remaining 














strength in a whole-souled attempt to thump the | temporary camp upon an isolated sand-bar, and 
heads of his submissive children—his son-in-law | out of reach of arrow-shot, at least from any 


impartially with the rest—soundly together. 

It was an unusually quiet group that met in | 
the kitchen of the Twoomley house the next 
morning. ‘The blizzard still raged. 
watched it a moment reflectively. 


tion, through the sitting-room door, where his 
father, little the worse for his perilous effort, 
was contentedly toasting himself before the fire. 


our craft afloat. 
| cocked gun across his knees, and only used the 


cover that a single enemy would dare take. | 


noted, however, that my companion’s gaze con- 
stantly roved, searching the river-banks. And 


Dennis | while I slept for a couple of hours, he sat with 
Then he | 
glanced with respect, not unmixed with admira- | 


rifle at hand. 

Although I urged him, when I awoke, Gaskett 
refused to lie down for a nap, and we again set 
My companion now sat with 


“?T was a wonderful drive, that was—a won-| paddle to keep our tub in the middle of the 


derful drive,’’ he said at last. 
Tim also looked out at the storm for a moment : 


then he shrugged his square shoulders. “Where'd | 
we all be, Barney, if it hadn’t been for daddy’s | 
| armed men in broad daylight. 


fine drive?’’ he asked his younger brother. 

“Down in the cockles, belike, by the Butter 
Bow] ledge, frozen stiffer than herrings,’’ said 
the boy, soberly. 

And Katty, her face close to the window, 
looked out once more toward the storm-swept 
Bowl, her eyes again dim, this time with happy 
tears. A strong arm stole softly round her, and 
then, ‘‘It’s a wonderful head father has, Katty,” 
fervently whispered Larry Magann. 


A VOYAGE BY BULL-BOAT 
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N May, 1873, I rode 
| from a station on 

the Union Pacific to 
Fort Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, to go with a freight outfit to 
the gold-fiel!s of Montana. I was 
too late to catch the freighters, but 


there was at the fort an old prospector and plains- | experience of fourteen 


man named Len Gaskett, who was about to start 
alone for the same destination. By advice of 
the post commandant, who had often employed 
Gaskett as a guide, I went with him. 

Aside from the fact that we had to make our 
night camps, for a time, with reference to prowl- 
ing Sioux and Cheyennes, we had an uneventful 
trip until we reached the mouth of Grey Bull 
River, on the Bighorn, and then, despite the 
thirty-five years’ experience of my guide, disaster 
overtook us. 

Believing ourselves now out of range of the 
hostiles, we had staked our ponies on a flat 
bottom; where there was abundant grass, and 
made our night camp within the shelter of a 
cluster of mountain-ash. We were sound asleep, 
when there came up one of those fierce thunder- 
storms which are known in this region as cloud- | 
bursts. 

The wind blew eighty miles an hour, and the 
rain fell in torrents. To keep our feet in that 
hurricane was out of the question. It was as 
much as ever we could do to crawl off the flat 
bottom, dragging our small camp equipage, to 
higher ground. 

Nor was it possible to look after our horses, 
and when the storm was over, and the river- 
bottom roaring with a flood, the animals were 
gone. Whether they were drowned or had 
pulled their picket-pins and fied down the valley 
we never discovered, although we spent two days 
in search of them. 

We were still a long way from the Gallatin 
valley, whither we were bound, and we were 
uncertain whether to go on or retrace our steps 
to Laramie and procure fresh stock, when a herd 
of buffaloes came down off the hills and settled | | 
the question for us. 

I got the first shot, and brought down my 
game, and as that was enough for meat, I was | 








| 





| sit in the bottom and 


aturtle glides. Although 
the bull-boat careened 
| and pitched and tossed, 





| current. 


I was almost inclined to laugh at his precau- 
tion, deeming it altogether improbable that a 
single Indian could dare to follow two well- 


Just before noon, however, as we were again 
passing a rough bank with cover of bush and 
rock, I saw my companion suddenly throw him- 
self upon his back and heard the flit of a feathered 
shaft. 


I also saw the sand fly upon a bar behind, and | he had chosen another point of attack. 
then the notch of the Indian’s arrow sticking | 
| out of its bank. 


Len’s shot, too, rang in my ears almost in- 
stantly, and with a yell our enemy broke cover 
and dodged into a coulée before I could bring my 
gun to bear. 


“Let’s land and get that fellow,” I urged, now | 


| thoroughly roused to the necessity of getting rid 


| of such a dangerous follower. 


“Huh!” grunted Gaskett. 
| well try to catch a jack-rabbit. 
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And that night we made our camp in a peculiar 
fashion. 

Len chose the spot, a point of high sand-bar ; 
and after dark, using his paddle for a shovel, he 
scooped a trench big enough to hold the bull-beat. 
Into this pit we hoisted our light craft, and 
spreading our blankets, lay down, feeling safe 
from attack of one Indian, at least. For no 
Indian would be reckless enough to walk out 
upon that bar to attack two men so well covered. 
At any rate, we felt secure enough to get a good, 
unbroken rest of eight hours, and we awoke 
much refreshed. 

Again I ventured to hope that the Indian had 
given over the quest for our scalps, but this hope 
was of short duration. We had not been afloat 
an hour when an arrow, shot from the mouth of 
a bushy run, pierced the bull-boat and passed 
within two inches of my body. Again Len’s 
rifle cracked, and the Indian fled with a derisive 
yell. 





| A single glance showed us how cunningly 


“We might as | rifle’s too heavy for snap-shooting ; 
That Indian can | 


There 
were rough hills, with numerous coulées and 
ravines, within a short run of the river-bank. 
“This thing’s getting mighty interesting,” said 
Len. “I'd like right well to go after that chap, 
but I ain’t fond of chasing coyotes on foot.’’ 
“He'll get one of us yet on prophesied. 
“Shouldn’t wonder,” admitted Len, dispas- 
| Sionately. “But s’pose we change the program 
ja bit. Let me have your magazine gun. My old 
and now you 
steer a while, and let me get in front.’’ 
We shifted places, and Len, 
with my rifle thrust into the tip 





be likely to 
forget that 
breathless 


hours. Time and again 
we were hurled through 
narrow passes, or 
pitched over tumbles of 
rocky rapids, as a leaf 
is tossed on a similar 
current. I could only 


let Gaskett manage the 
craft. 

I was, indeed, kept 
busy in bailing with an 
iron skillet, while Len 
fended our ungainly tub 
off the too ragged edges 
of threatening rocks. 
Off the surfaces of the 
smoother rocks we 
glided as harmlessly as 


and let in gallons of 
water at the stitches, 
it seemed impossible to 
overturn it, and we 
came through the caion 
very wet, but none the 
worse for our venture. 
The weather had be- 
come hot, and we slept 
during the middle of the 
next day, taking up our 
run again by the light 








of the craft, disposed himself in 
a comfortable fashion. 

Weary hours wore on again. 
When we came to a straight 
stretch of current, where the 
banks were tolerably clear, I 
plied the paddle hard, not only 
as a relief from the nervous 
strain of suspense, but in the 
hope to tire out the follower 
upon our trail. This we could 
long since have done but for the 
many crooks of the channel, 
which robbed us of the advantage 
of our speed. 

I believe it was about four 
o’clock that afternoon before we 
again heard from our enemy. 
Len was lying at ease, apparently 
forgetful of danger, and we wére 
passing under a rough ledge. I 
was keeping the bull-boat to a 
far edge of the current, out of the 
near range of cover, when Len 
lazily rolled over upon his back. 
My rifle came to his face and spat 
its report and its thin puff of 
smoke. And then my comrade 
rose to a standing posture in 
the boat with a great shout of 


laughter. 
“Bring her to land!’’ he 
shouted. “Bring her to land! 


I’ve fixed that Blackfoot a 
plenty !” 

Believing that he had actually 
shot the Indian, I turned the 
nose of our boat, and we leaped 
out upon a dry bar. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Len, 








of the stars. It was 
toward midnight, and we 
were placidly floating, 


voice hailing us from the near-by river-bank. I 
| needed no telling that the man who called to us 


AN ARROW... 


TWO INCHES OF MY BODY. 


| the wing.” 
“Well,” I said, “I don’t understand why one 


surprised when Gaskett brought his big rifle to | was an Indian, or that-he supposed himself | Indian, armed only with a bow and arrows, 


bear and knocked over two large bulls. 
But the shots were admirable exhibitions of | 
marksmanship, and presently he explained. | 
“Now,” he said, “I’ll make a bull-boat, and | 
we'll go down the Bighorn. I know all the 
Crow Indians along the river, and we can pass | 


| Speaking to other Indians. 


Gaskett shouted some Indian words in a care- | 


less fashion, and my fears were set at rest. 

Len said nothing to me, and we drifted on in 
silence for two or three hundred yards. Then, 
as we passed a piece of broken, rocky bank, I 


| should follow two men with guns.” 
“That’s because you don’t know the critters 


| yetas well as I do. I’ve known one to follow | 
| a whole company of trappers, or a tribe of Indians 


on the move, watching for a chance to pick off his 
man or steal some horses. This fellow I take to 


’em safe, and when we get to the Yellowstone, | heard the sharp flit as of a night-bird possing | be a Blackfoot, who has set out from his country 


we'll soon catch a flatboat or steamer going up. | 
They run pretty reg’lar to the first of July.” 
Immediately he set to work with the skill and | 
the patience of a Sioux. 
days he had, by the help of an awl and some | 
coarse needles from my kit, sewed together three | 
half-dried buffalo pelts, and stretched them over 
a stout frame of willows. | 


close to my ear. 
And now my comrade spoke. 
“?Twa’n’t right good shootin’,” he said, in a 


not to give too big a mark.” 
“Was that an arrow?” I asked. 
“That’s what,’’ said Len. 


more of ’em if the fellow’s quiver’s full. He’s 


on foot, vowing he would bring back horses and 
| scalps, and so make a name for himself. It’s 


like an Indian of any tribe to go on such an 


At the end of three | low voice, “but get down as low as you can, so’s_ expedition, but it’s more like a Blackfoot than 


any other. 
“?*T would be a big thing for that chap, too,” 


“And there’ll be | he continued, reflectively, “if he should pepper 


both of us, get our guns, and go home down the 


When completed, his craft resembled the bow] a Blackfoot, I reckon, and he thought he had | Yellowstone in our bull-boat.” 
“Well,” I replied, rather testily, “it wouldn’t | and just as he was going to step out and let go 


of a big spoon. 
stretched over the bottom, and the rim and tip | 
of the “spoon” were of lighter strips, and all | 
were sewed on with the hair outside and lying 
toward the stern. By this means the ordinary 
draft of the boat was kept below the seams, and 
the “‘lie’”’ of the hair was a help both in running 
the boat and in preventing leaks. A light paddle 
of ash completed the outfit, and on the fourth 
day we put ourselves afloat on the Bighorn. 

I would hardly have believed that such a tub 
as ours could prove a seaworthy craft; but, in 
fact, it seemed admirably adapted to down-stream 
navigation, and we were borne along, at}four or 
five miles an hour, in such easy and comfortable 
fashion that I hardly regretted the loss of our 
ponies, 

It was not until we came to the cafion and 
rapids of the Bighorn that the perils of this 
venture were fully apparent. 





No one who had passed through it would | 


The biggest bull’s pelt was | discovered some of his friends. I tried to fool | 
| be a big thing for us if we let him do it.” 

“There may be a| 
| whole tribe at hand. We’d better be getting to | 
| ting that I certainly thought he was. 
“He ain’t got a great sight of arrows,” Len | 
“I know by the sound of his voice | added, “for he’s shooting now to hit a sand-bank | ciated the humor of the situation, for his grin 
We ought to have stopped and | 


| him, but I didn’t.” 
“Him!” I ejaculated. 


cover.”” 

“There’s only one,” declared Len, coolly and 
positively. 
he’s a lone hunter or scout. Not even an Indian 
can fool me when he has been out for days by 


himself, and thinks he’s met up with friends | 


that way. But if he takes a notion to follow 


us up, he may turn out worse than a whole | 


tribe.” 
Before many hours I had discovered how keen 
and discerning was Len Gaskett’s judgment. 


Yet as we floated on for half the night, buried | never felt so pestered and goaded ; 


to our ears in the bull-boat, and neither heard nor 
saw anything further of the lone Indian, I began | 
to feel confident that he had given up the chase, 
after all. 


We stopped for breakfast, choosing our 


PIERCED THE BULL-BOAT AND PASSED WITHIN 


| when we were roused from our reveries by a/ run like an antelope and dodge like a hawk on | 


and immediately laid his gun 
aside, and began to make signs 
in the most bewildering fashion. 

“Throw down your gun!” he eried. “I’ve 
fixed that Indian!” 

Much mystified, I obeyed; and again Len 
began making signs which were Greek to me. 
| ‘There was a minute or so of suspense on my 
part, and then, as I stood looking up at the ledge, 
I saw a half-naked savage step out from cover of 
a rock, and with a pacific motion of the hand, 
answer my comrade’s signal. 

He was fifty yards away, but I saw the Indian 
had a grin upon his face, and that he evidently 
had no further hostile intention. To my imagi- 
nation he really looked sheepish and abashed. 
Len shouted some words in the Crow tongue, 
and then slapped his thigh in another hearty 
laugh. 

““Len,”’ I said, “do tell me what this means.”’ 

Again Len laughed joyously. “Why, just this,’ 
he said. “I caught a glimpse of the end of that 
fellow’s bow sticking out from behind a rock, 


” 


| at us, I spoiled his little game—shot off the end 


“I’m doin’ the best I can to prevent it,” said | of his weapon as clean as you could cut it with 


Len; and I hastened to make amends by admit- 


if he misses us. 
gathered that last one.’”’ 


“That’s so,’’ I replied. ‘“I[e’ll wade over and 


| get it, and so not waste a shot.’’ 


an ax.” 
| And now I joined my comrade in his laugh. 
And I must say that the Indian evidently appre- 
was still broad enough to be seen. 
“And now,” said Len, “there’s no use making 
enemies when you can just as well make friends.” 
And he stepped into the bull-boat, brought forth 





That afternoon was a repetition of the fore-| a big piece of dried buffalo meat, and tossed it 


noon. We floated on the center of the current, 
warily and continually on the watch. Before 
night the situation began to wear on me. I had 


and even the 
| stolid old frontiersman showed something of the 
same feeling in his restlessly roving eye and in 
the dogged look of one stealthily hunted, that 


| settled upon his face. The hours wore on wearily, 
| and night fell with no further sign of the Indian. 


upon the sands, 

“Come over and get it!” he shouted, pointing 
to the beef. “You'll need it before you get 
home !’’ 

And without more ado we got back into our 
craft and drifted away, leaving an amazed and 
harmless savage standing upon the cliffs. 

Some days later, at the Yellowstone, we caught 

| a small steamer bound for the head of navigation. 
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RECEIVING A WIRELESS MESSAGE AT CLIFDEN. 
CURRENT TOPICS. | 


pine -General Rixey has recommended in his 
annual report that an order be issued for- 
bidding the use of cigarettes to all persons in the | 
navy under twenty-one years old. If the order 
were made and enforced, Doctor Rixey says, the | 
sick records would be smaller and the general 
efficiency of the service would be improved. 
pee. now that the United States Supreme 
Court has decided the act of consolidation 
with Allegheny to be constitutional, rises to the 
rank of sixth city in point of population. Boston | 
is the next larger, with about fifty thousand 
more than the five hundred and fifty thousand | 
claimed by the enlarged Pennsylvania city. 
hat was a wise word which Ambassador 
Bryce uttered at the opening of the inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association 
convention in Washington the other day, when 
he said that every upright life counts for good 
government. The source of reform in govern- 
ment has always been in the purposes of an 
awakened voter. 


F criminal carelessness in loading dynamite, 
cast iron and oil on the same freight-train, 
with disastrous results, Canadian courts recently 
fined a railroad company twenty-five thousand 
dollars. In this country, aside from civil suits 
brought by damaged parties, railroad companies 
are not often brought to book for such offenses. 
Yet our laws and courts recognize abstractly 
the truth of what the Canadian justice said: “It 
is the clear duty of railroad companies to take all 
due care of life and property, no matter what it 
may cost.” jot 
t is easy to invent queer combinations of names. 
We have all heard cf the marriage of Mr. 
Baker to Miss Butcher. Such combinations, 
like some jokes, are not funny unless they really 
happen. In a New England city there are, or 
were a few years ago, coal dealers, members of 
different firms, named Heaton, Burnham and 
Coleman. The Companion can vouch for the 
announcement in a London paper of the marriage 
of George Hornblower to Annie Piper. One 
can imagine the puns that the couple have had 


to submit to. 
iy the very American state of Oklahoma is a 
little group of fifteen individuals of as pure 
American blood as can be found in the country. 
They own property to the extent of twelve square 
miles, and are reported to be in a flourishing 
condition. They are fifteen buffaloes which were 
formerly part of the herd in the New York 
Zoological Park. ‘Their new home is like that 
to which their ancestors were accustomed, and it 
is hoped they will thrive better than they could 
in a city, and that they will have thousands of 
descendants. 


any an American child will receive his 
presents from an imported Christmas tree. 
Dealers have discovered that they can buy small 
fir-trees in New Brunswick and ship them across 
the line much more cheaply than they can buy 
them in Maine for the Boston and New York 
markets. In Maine and other New. England states 
the vicinity of settlements has been stripped, and 
it is necessary to go miles into the woods for the 
supply. In New Brunswick they can still be 
cut in quantity near to shipping points. This 
provitiee alone will furnish one hundred and fifty 
thousand trees for young America this year. 
iterary Englishmen are mildly excited over 
the selection of nineteen names made by the 
trustees of the British Museum to adorn the 
walls of the remodeled reading-room. ‘Those 
chosen are supposed to -be representative of 
British literature from its origin till the present. 
They are Chaucer, Caxton, Tyndale, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Addison, 
Swift, Pope, Gibbon, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, ‘Tennyson and Browning. 
Complaint has been made because no room was 
found for Bunyan, or Burns, or Fielding, or 
Goldsmith, yet no list that could be made would 
please everybody. 


or years ago the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research was founded by Mr. John 
I). Rockefeller, whose little grandson had just 
died. The gift of two hundred thousand dollars, 
the donor said, was to establish an institution the 
work of which might save the lives of other little 
grandsons. A year later the fund was increased 
by the gift of one million dollars, and now two | 
million six hundred thousand more have been | 

added to it. This will insure the pened | 








‘maintenance in America of an institute wholly 
devoted to the study of diseases and how to cure 
them; and it is almost certain to become one of 


the great benefactors of humanity. 
A the last annual meeting of the American 
Humane Society one of the speakers pointed 
out the commercial justification of kindness to 
animals. Of course no selfish justification is 
needed for kindness of any sort. But it adds 
interest to the work this society is trying to do, 
to know that the annual loss in cattle and sheep 
from neglect is, according to the computations of 
the Department of Agriculture, something like 
twenty-five million dollars. And millions are 
| thrown away every year by the abuse of beasts 
of burden. ‘The cash value of goodness is an 
| idea displeasing to many moralists, but the world 
is so ordered that the intelligent and the kindly 
act is usually the richest in practical benefit. 


® © 
LENDING A HAND. 


Life’s heaviest load is light to bear 
When we another’s burden share. 
Selected. 


* ¢ 


CHRISTMAS. 

ecember 25th is a legal holiday in all the 
states and territories and the District of 
Columbia. General recognition of Christ- 
mas in America is of comparatively modern 
origin. A generation or two ago the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Episcopal churches 
observed the day by religious services, but the 
great body of Protestants, in New England es- 

pecially, ignored it as they ignored Easter. 

The Dutch settlers in New York and Penn- 
sylvania observed the day, as did also the English 
settlers in Virginia, and the French and Spanish 
colonies farther South. Asa more tolerant spirit 
prevailed among the descendants of the Pilgrims, 
the Puritan objection to Christmas celebrations 
disappeared. 

Christmas was not observed even in the Roman 
Catholic Church till the second century after 
Christ, when, according to tradition, Pope Teles- 
phorus instituted the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the birth of Jesus. The anniversary 
was celebrated in January, March, April, May 
and September, at different periods and in differ- 
ent parts of Europe and Asia, and it was not 
until the fourth century that the Eastern and 
Western churches agreed upon December 25th 
as the proper day. 

The Christmas tree is of German origin, and 
Santa Claus is supposed to be akin to the Knecht 
Rupert of northern Germany, to whom parents 
gave their presents to be distributed to the chil- 
dren on Christmas night. Rupert, dressed in a 
mask, wig, white robe and high buskins, went 
about from house to house, awarding the presents 
to the young children, who supposed him to be a 


supernatural messenger. 

Kriss Kringle, another name for the distributor 
Kindlein, or Christ-Child, from whom the 
Christmas gifts are supposed to come. The 
Christmas tree was practically unknown in 
Victoria to a German prince, who introduced 
German customs. 

Many of the cerémonies of the day are derived 
tian fathers to make it easy for the worshipers 
of the old gods to accept Christianity. 

* © 
ess than ten years ago, in July, 1898, Lord 
Kelvin insisted upon paying a shilling for 
the transmission of a despatch by wireless 
mouth, a distance of about fourteen miles. So 
far as is known, this was the first instance of a 
payment for service of that sort. 
newspaper contained more than a page of intelli- 
gence transmitted across the ocean by the same 
agency. Wireless telegraphy is therefore estab- 
speedy means of communication between points 
thousands of miles apart. 

The great ocean liners equipped with the 
one or the other shore of the Atlantic during the 
whole time of their passage. The Mauretania, 
making its first trip, was followed by the readers 
run each day, the weather encountered, and the 
incidents of the voyage. 

The principle of wireless telegraphy is simple. 
made to originate and transmit electrical im- 
pulses. That which is employed in the wireless 
systems creates powerful impulses which are 
ground. The waves are thrown out in every 
direction, and may therefore be felt and re- 
corded at any point to which they reach. School- 
such waves a short distance. For the Atlantic 
service machinery capable of generating waves 
of enormous power is necessary. 
may be termed a modification of the principle 
of the telephone receiver. This, too, need not 
be elaborate or expensive for short distances. 


of gifts, is a corruption of the German Christ 
England until after the marriage of Queen 
from old heathen customs adapted by the Chris- 
WIRELESS. 

telegraphy from the Isle of Wight to Bourne- 

In November a single issue of a New York 
lished as a permanent, trustworthy, efficient and 
necessary apparatus are in communication with 
of the daily newspapers, who knew the distance 
There are many forms of apparatus that can be 
discharged from points elevated far above the 
boys have constructed apparatus that would send 

For receiving messages the apparatus is what 

Many difficulties were encountered in the ten 





years of experimenting that have brought the 
wireless system to its present efficient condition. 
Most of them have been overcome; some remain. 
But it can now be said that as a commercial 
business it is subject to less interruption by the 
weather and other causes than wire systems, 
that it is quite as rapid as ordinary telegraphy, 
and that errors in transmission are not more fre- 
quent than when the wire is used. 
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GOLDEN GLITTER. 


Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair. Byron. 


* © 


A ROYAL MOTHER. 

y a happy coincidence, the unveiling of a 
memorial statue to Queen Victoria at 
Leith, Scotland, fell on the day. of the 

publication of the first volumes of her letters. 
Lord Rosebery made the address at the unveil- 
ing, and although he did not allude to the letters, 





his oration was precisely in the spirit of them. | 


They reveal a simple, earnest, womanly nature, | 


with no hint of the intrigue and jealousy | 


and self-seeking which so commonly hedge a 
throne. 

The queen’s devotion to the duties of every 
day, as her letters reveal it, her rigid impar- 
tiality when she was called upon to deal with 
men some of whom she disliked as much as she 
liked others, her gentle firmness when her min- 
isters tried to ignore her, and her insistence that 
she would not delegate her actual responsibility 
to any other hand—these are the traits of a good 
mother quite as much as those of a great queen. 
Lord Rosebery dwelt upon her womanliness and 
its unreckoned powers for good. Speaking of 
the day when, as a mere girl, she came to the 
throne, he said, “Queen Victoria was then, as it 
were, the child, the darling of the people, and 
she lived to become their venerated mother.” 

“Mothering” her subjects was a noble work 
for a lifetime. To this Lord Rosebery had the 
courage to add one other ground for national 
obligation to her. “Not the least of the services 
that she rendered to us,” he boldly declared, “‘is 
the effect of her training and example upon the 
present King.” 

It was a fitting time and place for a grave 
tribute to the royal mother’s royal son. As 
adviser, wise diplomatist, peacemaker, he is doing 
honor to her training, and showing the world 
how the mother—be she high or lowly—wields 
a power beyond the queen’s. 


* © 


ORATORY. 


othing in the development of American 
taste is more hopeful than the waning of 
spread-eagle oratory and of turgid rhetoric 
in writing. The passing of the pompous and 
artificial in public discourse may be witnessed 
throughout the English-speaking world, for the 
faults of the old style, like many American fail- 
ings, were not peculiar to this country. 

Ina recent address at Edinburgh University 
Mr. Balfour said that good public speaking is 
merely heightened conversation. That is, it is 
natural, sincere, but polished and correct ; just as 
in fiction the conversation sounds like people 
talking, but is easier and more firmly constructed 
than the spoken sentences of real life. 

In the old days the flowery manner, employed 
by a master, could convey great matter and 
achieve poetic beauty. Webster could talk in 
periods and not “sound like play-acting.” But 
much which passed with our forefathers for 
eloquence would seem to us prolix and false. 
The masters of the old style were splendid, but 
their imitators were dull and hysterical. 

The beginning of the change came when men 
like Lincoln and Beecher and the cooler-headed 
politicians of modern England and America 
turned their thoughts, not to the sounding-board 
nor toa select audience, but to millions of people. 
Their words had to stand the test of print, 
and be read by a growing multitude, which 
wished above all things to understand what was 
meant. 

The speaker of the British House of Com- 
mons, in a recent address, gave a hint which 
explains the change. He said that the most 
effective orator at the present time is he who best 
understands and has mastered his subject. 

In former times the purpose of the orator was 
to stir up his hearers—to lead them to act, al- 
though they might not know why they were to 
act. To-day the object is to convince, and thor- 
ough preparation and simple, direct discourse are 
more effective for that than ornate sentences and 
the abundant gesticulation of the earlier method. 
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THE CHANNEL FERRY. 


rossing the English Channel is notoriously 

an unpleasant experience, for the twenty- 

mile stretch of water between Dover 
and Calais is nearly always rough, and often 
so turbulent as to dismay all but seasoned 
sailors. 

A tunnel between the two countries has been 
urged repeatedly, and is known to be practicable ; 
but as all British and naval authorities and the 
leaders of both parties are opposed to the scheme 
as exposing the country to danger unnecessa- 
rily, the project is abandoned, for a time at least. 





| 


The latest suggestion, and one that is finding 
favor, is that of a channel ferry. It has not only 
received the approval of the French government, 
but also the commendation of a member of the 
British cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George, president of 
the board of trade. 

The plan contemplates the building of immense 
self-propelling steam flatboats equipped with 
powerful engines, and capable of taking whole 
trains of cars, which could thus be transferred 
bodily from one side of the Channel to the other 
without the necessity of a passenger even leaving 
his seat during the journey from London to 
Paris. 

There are many such ferries in operation in 
the United States. Express-trains from Boston to 
Washington are towed round Manhattan Island, 
and from Oakland to San Francisco cars are 
carried upon floats, as they are across the Missis- 
sippi at New Orleans. There is a car ferry 
across sixty-two miles of Lake Michigan, between 
Frankfort and Kewaunee, and the Russians fer- 
ried trains across Lake Baikal, a distance of fifty 
miles. 

A company stands ready to build the Channel 
ferry as soon as government approval can be 


secured, 
*® © 


WALKING. 


uch interest has lately manifested itself in 
the attempt of a man sixty-nine years 
old to walk from Portland, Maine, to 
Chicago in twenty-five week-days. Forty 
years ago he made the trip in what was regarded 
as wonderfully quick time. Now, when he is 
within one year of the span of life allotted by 
the Psalmist, he has succeeded in cutting down 
the time by several hours, and finished the twelve- 
hundred-mile journey in good health and with 
an abundance of reserve strength. 

To many persons the undertaking will suggest 
only a desire for notoriety and a willingness to 
subject the body to injudicious strain. Some- 
thing of both objections is valid; and yet the 
writer saw him as he entered Boston, and, leav- 
ing out the rabble which dogged his steps and 
the cheap “‘sports’’ who sought a reflected glory 
by walking by his side, there was something 
wholesome in the sight. Already Mr. Weston 
had covered more than fifty miles that day, yet 
his head was up, his chest out, and his stride 
long and full of vigor. 

The picture was pleasing because it seemed so 
natural. It suggested something primeval—man 
as the Creator intended he should be; a creature 
able to go from one place to another by his own 
unaided powers, dependent upon no artificial 
means of locomotion. 

It is a pity that walking, the most natural and 
wholesome and easily practised of all athletic 
exercises, should be so much neglected. Unlike 
most other diversions, it can be followed either 
alone or in company, and made as gentle or as 
strenuous as one may wish; and more than any 
other exercise, it confers a sense of freedom, of 
individual physical power, which makes it as 
refreshing to the mind as to the body. 

It is not too much to say that it is a developer 
of character. The man who made the walk to 
Chicago has preserved his powers by abstention 
from liquor and tobacco, and he rests on Sun- 
days, out of respect to his mother’s wishes. 


* &¢ © 


he Mauretania, the sister ship of the Lusitania, 
made its first trip from Queenstown to Sandy 
Hook in five days, five hours and ten minutes, in 
rough weather against head winds, arriving on 
November 22d. This was not so good time as that 
made by the Lusitania on its first trip across. 
Each of the two ships will receive a subsidy from 
the British government if it succeeds in making a 
minimum average speed of twenty-four and one- 
half knots an hour, in moderate weather, on a full 
trip during the first year of service. On the pre- 
liminary trials, the Mauretania made an average 
speed of a little more than twenty-six knots an 
hour, and at times for several hours it reached a 
speed of twenty-seven and thirty-six hundredths 
knots, a record unparalleled in ocean steaming. 
Both vessels are equipped with turbine engines 
exclusively, not with a combination of turbine and 
reciprocating engines, as The Companion stated 
erroneously in speaking of the Lusitania. The 
successful installation of this new type of engine 
in ocean steamships of such great size may result 
in the gradual displacement of the old-style engine. 
he war on opium seems to be waged in good 
earnest in China. Not long ago five thousand 
opium pipes were publicly burned in Hangchow. 
They had been bought by public-spirited citizens 
who had formed societies to assist the opium- 
smokers in reforming. The societies offered medi- 
cines free to those who wished to give up the 
habit, opened an industrial school to teach trades 
to the waiters in the opium dens, and offered to 
lend four dollars each to those who wished capital 
to go into business. Two princes and several 
others in high office have been suspended from 
the exercise of their functions by imperial decree 
because they have not ceased the use of opium 
within the period of grace allowed by the edict 
against the drug issued last year. This period of 
probation has lately been extended three months, 
with a warning to the remaining officers who have 
not given up the drug that at the end of this 
period the decree will be rigidly enforced. 
N° more important event has occurred in the 
religious world, in a long time, than the con- 
demnation of “modernism” by the Pope. The 
encyclical in which the condemnation was pro- 
nounced enumerated the ideas which were grouped 
under the head of modernism, all of which were 
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declared to be false and heretical. 
known that Roman Catholic scholars, including 
many priests and some bishops, in various parts 
of the world, entertained and expressed views not 
unlike those held by certain theologians and schol- 
ars in Protestant churches. Among other things, 
they held that the authenticity and the authority 
of the books of Holy Scripture might be examined 
~ by the same tests of scholarship that are applied 
to other ancient writings; and that dogma, or 
Christian doctrine, is not unchangeable, 
evolved in the course of ages. 
especially condemned. Some Roman Catholic 
scholars in Europe, who have openly criticized the 
encyclical, have been excommunicated. One in 
particular, Father Tyrrell, of England, who wrote 
two letters to the London Times on the subject, 
was first forbidden to act as priest, and afterward 
denied the sacraments of the church. Those who 
oppose the Pope’s decree regard it as a blow at 
free thought; but submission to authority is one 
of the unalterable rules of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and a vast majority, even of the most 
independent scholars of the church, will respect 
the prohibition laid on them. 
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MRS. X.’S_ IDEA. 


ine Christmas cheer for me!” 
So said Judith Channing, bitterly, to Judith 


Channing. For one living alone, ina back room, on | 


but is | 
These ideas are | 


It was well | don’t know what ye’re sayin’. 





a topmost floor, in a big city, sometimes talks to | 


oneself. 


Judith, returning to her cheerless room because | 


she could not endure the merry greetings out- 
doors, was examining the “want” columns of some 
newspapers, furtively collected from the park 
benches; for Judith could no longer spare even 
the pennies for a paper. Her room-rent was paid 
until Saturday; but how then to satisfy the land- 
lady, and how, meantime, to eat, were problems 
that stood the night long at Judith’s bedside. 

To approach some charitable organization for 
help, work, and “the square meal” she so needed 
—Judith set her teeth. 
city provides abundantly, ‘but to ask! And that 
terrible question that would come, “‘Have you no 
relatives to apply to?” Rather than that, the 
proud Judith would face even worse deprivation 
and despair. 

Only those reared as had been Judith Channing, 
and then similarly situated, should judge her— 
and those other tragic ones who “cannot ask.” 

Presently Judith was staring at the paper, as if 
fascinated. “It means—me!” she murmured. 

The little item read thus: 


To Gentlewomen, Alone and In Need. 
You are invited 
To be the guests of Mrs. X., 
No. — Blank Street, 
For Christmas Dinner, from One to Four. 
No names or questions asked. 


“I’m so”’— Judith half-rose —‘so desperately — 
hungry!” 

Judith went, and two hundred others went,—of 
the same class,—clad in garments once expensive, 
now darned and renewed beyond recognition. 
Some retained their veils—even at the table of 
the rich woman whose sympathetic imagination 
had fathomed their need. Unknown they arrived 
and unknown went away, with the added strength 
to face life lent by “a square meal.” 

“Td forgotten what food—real food—is like.” 
Judith walked briskly along the street. “But it’s 
not the dinner wholly; it’s the knowledge that 
some one knows about us, that we can’t ask! 
Heaven bless Mrs. X.!’’; 

“Tll do it!” 


accompanying clear, sharp resolution. She would 
call now, at 17 —— Place, where “an agreeable 
person” was wanted to read to an elderly lady. 


She need only ask —the | 





Judith’s pace had grown even | 
brisker, and she felt the pleasant bodily thrill | 


She would go in person—on Christmas day one | 


might dare! 

An hour later Judith emerged from 17 —— Place 
—engaged. She tried to grasp it all—a regular 
salary, work for which she was fitted ( Judith was 


| courage of this young Confederate sailor is well 


an excellent “plain reader’), and that charming, | 


white-haired woman, 

“TI liked your letter,” the charming woman had 
said, “but there were several other nice letters, 
with good references. It was your coming in 
person, although the advertisement,” laughing, 
“said ‘by letter only.’ You see, my dear, I like 
your courage, your confident, buoyant spirit. 
Those things are inspiring to an old woman like 
me.” 

“Heaven bless Mrs. X.!” murmured Judith, 
happily, back in her little room. 
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THE CASE OF THE BLACK 
McCARTNEY. 


here were two McCartneys in Room D. In the 

bosom of her family and in hopeful hours, 
Frances Reid called them the Red and the Black, 
and told stories that greatly amused her hearers. 
The Red, so named from the color of his tousled 
locks, was heedless, mischievous, incredibly un- 
fortunate, but possessed of a smile that assured 
him the forgiveness of all the world; the Black 
was defiantly lazy, snatching his information from 


| and made an offing from the sinking ship, C aptain 





|“as you go out from the school in about two 
| minutes you will see a gang 


the recitations of others, and sitting bored during 
study hours, yielding not to argument, to entreaty | 


nor to threat, yet curiously never missing a day. 

Once Frances had called upon his mother. She 
was found taking her ease upon the door-step with 
the air of one possessed of boundless leisure, 
although a glance at the interior behind her sug- 
gested many possibilities in the way of duties. 
She beamed affectionately upon Frances when 
She introduced herself. 

“Sure, ’tis yersilf that Danny do be talkin’ about 
all the time, darlint,” she said, “but he didn’t till 
half,the gossoon! ’Tis a wonder all the city don’t 
be goin’ to school to ye.” 

“T came,” Frances hastened to say, “to ask if 
you couldn’t make Danny study at home. He is 
very bright, and if he would only study —” 

She broke off in amazement. Danny’s mother 
was shaking with laughter. 

“Him study? Danny study? 


Sure, darlint, ye 
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Danny ain’t wastin’ 
his brains wid study. He’s going to be a boss.” 

“And the worst of it is,” Frances would declare, 
telling the story, “that I’m afraid it’s not un- | 
likely.” 

Well, there was nothing to do except to plod | 
patiently on. The Red at least tried,—when he 
did not forget,—but the Black — Frances, after an 
especially difficult day, buried her aching head in 
her arms, and wondered if there was any use in 
trying. A noise in the yard under her window | 
brought her to her feet. It was probably the Red 
in another fight, she thought, wearily. 

It was a fight, but it was not the Red. 
Black’s voice that came up to her: 

“Take that, ye coward, an’ that, an’ lie to Miss | 
Reid again if ye dare! What business is it ot | 
mine? I guess ye’ll find out if ye try again. Miss 
Reid’s boys are goin’ to be straight while I’m here, 
that’s all.” 

It was aterrible breach of discipline, but Frances | 
stepped softly back from the window. All the | 


It was the 


lessons were not in the school-books, after all. 





The Calendar for 1908. 


Suspended by its blue ribbon above the 
writing-table, the clearly printed Cal- 
endar, surmounted by a beautiful picture 
full of color and sentiment, will be a 
constant convenience, and a source of 
pleasure to its owner throughout the 
year. 

There are four panels, so that the pic- 
ture will change every three months, 
and at the end of the year you will have 
good pictures quite worthy of perma- 
nent preservation. For each of these 
pictures.is by an artist of distinction, and 
each is reproduced in full color by the 
very best and most modern process. 

This beautiful Calendar is given to 
each subscriber upon payment of his 
subscription for 1908. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 





A BRAVE CONFEDERATE. 


ugene Anderson Maffitt served on board the 
Alabama during its entire cruise, and was on 
board during the fight with the Kearsarge. The 


attested by Capt. J. McI. Kell, executive officer 

of the Alabama, who in the Century Magazine for 

April, 1886, after describing the fight, says: 
“Partly undressing, we plunged into the sea, 


a with a life-preserver and I on a grating. 
— Midshipman Maffitt swam to me and | 
offered his life-preserver. My grating was not 
proving a very buoyant float, and the whitecaps 
sreaking over my head were distressingly uncom- 
fortable, to say the least. Maffitt said: 
“<«Mr. Kell, take my life-preserver, sir; you are 
almost exhausted.’ 
“The gallant boy did not consider his own condi- 


tion, but his pallid face told me that his heroism 
was superior to his bodily suffering, and I refused 
it.’ 


They were both pioked up soon aheswers writes 
Mrs. Maffitt in “Life and Services of J. N. Maffi ffitt,”’ 
by the Deerhound, and taken to England. 


® © 
TO THE POINT. 


t was five minutes before noon. The mayor and 

the state superintendent had spent an hour 
talking to the children in an Ohio school, and just 
before the stroke of the gong. the chairman of the 
local school committee was called upon to follow 
them. 


“Children,” he said, pointing toward the window, 





of men who are now 
cinders into a railway-train. They are | 


shoveling 
thirty-five dollars a month. 


“as 
Beside them is a timekeeper earning fifty-five | 
dollars. 

“At the head of the train is an engineer getting 
one hundred dollars, and over him is a superiutend- 
ent =. two hundred. 

“What is the difference between those men? 
Education. Get all you can of it.” 
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THE HISTORIAN’S SIZE. 


| poonen| was destitute of bodily accomplish- 
ments. He could neither swim nor ride nor 
drive nor skate nor shoot. But he viewed his 
deficiencies with indifference touched with humor. 
When in attendance at Windsor as a cabinet 
minister, the historian was informed that a horse 
was at his disposal. | 
“If her majesty wishes to see me ride,” said he, 
“she must order out an elephant | 
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THE HARD TO FIT. 


|. Eve 
| build tr 


VISITING DRESS 
TAILO 


teeth is “Brown's 
od {Adr. 


The best preparation for the 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


4 A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 











reach of all. A marvel ‘of 
-~ Simplicity. Amy boy or girl | 
=* can fly it. Tandems delight | T#E RAZOR WITH 


both young and old. A VELVET EDGE 


Special Intr etuatory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


~. Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
Be Arch 8t., 


Tremont, Ohi io. 


WE FIT 
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comfort 
of a shave 
with a Torrey 
Razor cannot be ap- 
proached with any of 
safety 


woman differs in 
mm her neighbor. 
It is difficult to find two 
womenof thesame height, 
weight, or measuring the 
same in bust, waist, hips, 
ete. 
Ready-made suits are 
turned out by the hun- 

net aS came figure. 

the reason they 
don't fit you. 

We make our Suits, 
Skirts and Rain- 
Coats to order only, in 
strict accordance with your 


the modern “* 


TORREY 
RAZORS 


are the recognized standard by which 
all other shaving implements are judged, 
The skill which made the marvelous old 
English Sheffield blades gives the modern 
Torrey Razor its wonderful keenness 
and easy shaving quality. Ask your 
dealer for Torrey Razors and strops 

It is worth your while to send for our 
free catalogue. It tells just how to select 
and care for a razor. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR Co., 
Dept. C Worcester, Mass. 


” shaving devices. 





The 100 styles shown in 
our beautifully illustra- 
pee eae pire mee pi 
number of samples of our 
materials (both sent free) 
enable you to design your 
own costume, and w 
make it just as you wantit. 
We start to make it the 
day your order is received, 
and Type Leet ape eee 
oes not please 
A. in every way, y 
may return it at « 
expense and wet your 
money bac 


Winter Suits 


(Made- To- Order) 


wz 
$6 to *25 
CATALOGUE and SAMPLES FREE. | 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following | 
garments, " h we make to order: 


$6.00 to $20.00 | 
$7.50 to $25.00 








Prevent Trouble. 
The Worth Cushion Sole 
prevents the ndmieston of 
moisture, thereby pre- 
venting damp feet, the 
chief cause of colds’ and 
grippe. The Cushion Sole 
also prevents corns, cal- 
louses, etc., and it’sa good 
deal easier and wiser to 























sehaRA te SKIRT $2.80 to $18.00 ES Bee 
° ° ° ° -75 to $18. - cure tnem. 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: The Worth 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks . $5.45 to $34.75 DAVID CUMMINGS Cushion Sole 
Children’s Cloaks . . . $4.75 to $ 9.95 ug abariececoiegs wenree 
Children’s Dresses . . . $1.98 to$ 5.48 | (Pres. pin ceage sty lp Shoe 
Shirt-Waists  . - $ .98 to $ 6.98|\— ”” ; 53 
Fur Neck Pieces and Mafis - $2.25 to $13.50 Fast taking the place of ordinary shoes, for every 
Sweaters $ .85 to $ 3.48 one who once knows the gomnfor’ and protection of 
t Ss on Ole no ‘oO Dac 
ae Flannel Underwear Wy = ; Py =} the hi ard, Stitt, ~ oo lain, ordi- 
. . . . . . ‘ : sole rim and stylish a 
Kimonos . ° - . $ 45to$ 2.15 shoe and more durable. “Doss 
Handkerchiefs | ° ° - $ OSto$ .25 not cost extra because of the great 
We pr advantage of the Cushion Sole. 





epay postage or express charges on yom" you 
order from us to any part of the United State 
Write to-day for our new Winter C eo 
sent free. ou desire Samples of Materials usec 
in our Suits, Sk rts and Rain-Coats, be sure to mention 
the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK é SUIT co. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. | 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





MEN'S $4.00, $4.50, $5.0 
WOMEN’ 8 N's $2. 00, $3. 00, $3. 50, ‘sa 00. 


If your dealer w ill not supply you 
we'll se you direc Send his 
name and ask for c atalo gue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO, 
Jept. E, 
406 Washington S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 




















OU are interested for health and 
economy in the decision of the jury 
of experts at the Jamestown Exposition 


on this question : 


Which are the best cereal foods? 


After the most rigid and careful investigation they 
gave the highest award and the gold medal to 


Quaker Qats Quality Products 


over all competitors, basing their decision on 
quality. 

Their verdict means 
«If it’s made by The Quaker Qats @mpany 
it’s the best.” 


Maz-all (toasted corn flakes) 

Quaker Cornmeal 

Quaker Rice (puffed) —_ Pettijohn (whole wheat) cooks quickly 

Quaker Wheat Berries Zest (toasted wheat flakes) 
and about fifty others 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Quaker Oats 

















THE EMPTY COT 


~ 





Alas, 


wo peasants dwelt alone. 
No child had they, 
For he had died! But once there came 
A lad that way, 
And asked if he might spend the night. 
They spread for him 
The empty cot that long had stood 
In shadows dim. 


Twas Christmas-tide—and ere he went, 
He asked the man, 

“What can 1 do for thee?” 
“’Tis little that you can.” 

“And thou;” he asked of her, “who took 
A stranger lad 

Into your home and broke your bread, 
To make me glad? 


He said, 


“| was aweary, and you made 
The little bed, 

Where one before I came had slept—” 
With lifted head, 

She looked at him in quick surprise, 
And whispered low, 

“Oh, stay with me, sweet child divine! 
Thy faee I know.” 


“My mother!” softly answered he. 
“Again we part; 

But keep the little bed for me, 
Within your heart.” 


When Christmas comes with holly boughs, 
And mistletoe, 

And cedars sweet, the earth is glad 
Beneath the snow ; 

When mothers hang the stockings round, 
With love intent, 

A tear oft falls upon the hearth 
For those who went! 


Aye, blame her not, if for a while 
She steals apart 

And kneels beside the empty cot, 
Hushing her heart! 

For love dies not. The stranger lad, 
With eyes so mild, 

Is heaven-sent to comfort us, 
The Christmas Child. 

& 
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A MADONNA OF THE TENEMENTS. 
SZ 
_—— | 


=U0 


he dark face of Mrs. 
i Carruccio looked pale and 
wan and bitter as she 
brought her children to the 
day-nursery ; and although she 
had turned to go, she seemed 
to expect the questioning voice 
of the teacher. ; 

**O Miss Florence,’’ she 
said, in very broken English, ‘‘there is no 
God! There cannot be a God! If there ‘is 
one, He has long since forgotten us! No one 
cares for us! And life is very hard !’’ 

Then she rolled back the shawl from her 
left arm, and showed an ugly wound in the 





arm where her husband had stebbed her with | 


a stiletto. é 

The young teacher lost no time in taking the 
poor woman to a surgeon, who dressed the 
already infected wound, and dealt with a case 
so difficult that he barely saved the arm from 
amputation. 

The poor woman accepted the help stolidly, 
for suffering had wrought its work in her 
embittered spirit. A drunken, brutal husband, 
hard, incessant toil, and the care of three puny 
children weighed down her forlorn life. She 
lived in one basement room, and her washing 
supplied the children’s food, when her husband 
did not succeed in getting the money first and 
spending it for drink. 

‘There is not a dog upon the street whose 
lot is not happier than mine,’’ she said. ‘‘No, 
there is no God.’’ 

To the three children, Leonardo, Michael 
and Angelo, a fourth was soon added, and to 
her was given the name Rosie; for the mother 
did not recall the names of any Italian artists 
that would have fitted a little girl And when 
the little girl was born, the worthless father 
deserted the home, which was perhaps the only 
thing he had done to help it for a long time. 

It was not argument that changed the creed 
of the poor immigrant woman. The simplest 
necessities of life were imperatively needed in 
that home, and they were supplied. Day by 
day a visiting nurse came in and cared for her. 
Day by day the children were tended in the 
day-nursery. Frequent visits of the teachers 
brought simple comforts to the poor tenement, 
and life became a little brighter. But the sad 
look was there of a woman whose hopes were 
gone, and who had drunk to the dregs the cup 
of a bitter experience. 

‘They had a Christmas tree at the nursery, 
with simple gifts for the children. 
exercises were over, and the teachers were 
taking down the tree, one of them proposed 
that they should carry it over to a home where 
one of the children was sick. The tree was 
too large, and had to be eut off, but it was still 
a respectable tree. And its reception in the 


When the | 











first home was so enthusiastic that they carried 
it to another, and yet another. Nor were gifts 
lacking; for a quantity of second-hand toys 
| had been received, and there was second-hand 
| clothing for distribution as well. 
| A few of the children accompanied the tree 
/to the first house, and the procession grew. 
| First went the tree, upheld by two or twenty 
| children ; then came the basket of decorations, 
then a basket of presents, and then the teachers 
| and the throng. It was long after dinner-time 
when they came to Mrs. Carruccio’s one room. 
It was a dark room, with one court window, 
and that window was filled with children who 
could not get in. ‘The table was still loaded 
with the remains of the Christmas feast, and 
| Mrs. Carruecio was holding Rosie, while the 
| three boys gathered about her. Into the midst 
lof the, family group came the wonderful tree, 
| for the eleventh time decorated with tinsel and 
| glass balls, and lighted with candles. 
| It bore wonderful fruit—a shawl for the 
mother, shoes for the boys, white clothing for 
baby Rosie, and an odd collection of second- 
hand toys. 
| ‘The light of the candles found a reflection in 
the face of the poor woman. She had seen the 
| Lord in the love of His children. She looked 
| at the tree, now bare of presents, but still 
| radiant with candles and ornaments, and looked 
|again at the faces of the teachers, and then at 
| the face of her babe. Upon her knees she fell 
}in front of the wonderful tree, and over her 
| face, that had been too sad for weeping, the 


| tears flowed freely as she knelt and uttered a | 


| prayer. And her face became almost like the 
face of a Madonna, as she held her babe and 
sobbed her sad Magnificat in her native tongue. 
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HIS FIRST THOUGHT. 


any a personal and characteristic anecdote 
of President McKinley has been brought 


eation of the 
memory. Among the speeches of the occasion 
more than one referred to his lifelong devotion to 
his wife. 
story of the great man and his tenderness which 
has hitherto been unpublished. 


In_the early = of the Spanish War Mr. 
MeKinley and Mark Hanna were enga ina 
close and serious evening conference in the Presi- 
dent’s room. The time ran along to the hour of 
nine. Suddenly those busy in the outer room saw 
President McKinley rise and leave the apartment, 
saying, “Wait a few moments, Mark.” He was 
= about twenty minutes. In the meantime 

nator Hanna walked restlessly between the 
two rooms, speaking a word or two to the secre- 
taries, and s owing plainly that he shared with 
the President a feeling of deep anxiety as to the 
outcome of the military proceedings. He re- 
marked on the fact of great shortage of supplies, 
and, from his words and bearing, revealed to the 
assembled few in that outer room that the Presi- 
dent and his closest advisers were lying awake 
nights and working to make up for the deficiencies 
of the military situation. 

When the President returned he and Senator 
Hanna resumed their anxious consultation. Then 
the President’s secretary remarked to one who 
was near him: 

“T suppose you wonder why President McKinley 
got up so suddenly and left without a word to any 
one. You saw how anxious he was about the 
military situation. Even that would not cause 
him to break away from what has come to be the 
custom of his early evening. 

“About the same time seo | night, when he 
hears a signal from the other side, he knows tha 
Mrs. McKinley is ready to retire and wishes to 
see him. No matter how busy he may be, nor 
| how deeply engaged in any subject, he invariably 
drops everything on the instant and goes to their 
Own apartments. There he sits by the bedside 
| and reads a chapter in the Bible to Mrs. McKinley. 

Then he waits a few moments until she is quiet, 
tiptoes back to the door, comes over here to the 
office, and without a word takes up the thread of 
his work, and keeps it up until toward midnight.” 





o 
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A SUDDEN UPRISING. 


t is hard sometimes for the old and the young to 
| arrive at a common point of comprehension. 

The old lady and the Sunday-school boy in the 
following story, taken from Answers, did finally 
arrive at an understanding, but not until the boy 
had suffered damage to his feelings, if not to his 
possessions. A pienic was in progress, and the 





| benevolent and elderly lady took much enjoyment, 


| in seeing the delight of the children who were dis- 
porting themselves in her grounds. 


| She went from one to another, saying a few kind 
words to each. Presently she seated herself on 
| the grass beside Tommy, a little boy with golden 
| curls and an angelic expression. But as soon as 
| he observed her sitting beside him, Tommy set up 
| an ear-piercing howl. 
I. —" you the stomach-ache?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 
“No, LT ain’t!” snapped Tommy. 
“Perhaps you would like some more cake?” 
| “Not” roared the angelic child. “Wot I want is 
my frog _ I catched!”’ 
“ Tro: , 


4 
“Yes, my frog! You're sitting on it!” 


A KING’S FAVOR. 


arly in 1833, after the publication of a book of 


3 


which the King of Denmark had permitted 


to him, Andersen decided to go and present a 
copy of his book te the king. In “A Child’s Story 
of Hans Christian Andersen” Mr. Paul Harboe 
gives an account of the interview. 


Hans confided his project to a friend, who, know- 
ing how anxious the young man was to go abroad, 
and how his plans depended on the possibility of 
the king’s granting him a so-called stipend for 
travelling, thus advised him: 

‘When you present a copy of your book to the 
king, tell him briefly and clearly who you are. 
Tell him that, since becoming a student, you have 
made your way alone; that travel will, more than 





anything else, serve to —— your education. | 


Then the king will probably tell you to submit 


into public knowledge by the recent dedi- | 
Canton monument raised to his | 


A writer in the Chicago Tribune tells a | 


poetry, “The Twelve Months of the Year,” | pe 


the author, Hans Christian Andersen, to dedicate | 


| your petition, which you are to have with you, and 
| thereupon you will hand it to him.” : 
Andersen gives the following description of the 
audience with Frederick VI: 
| “My heart was beating with fear, and when the 
| king asked me what book I was bringing him, I 
answered : 
| “**A Cycle of Poems.’ 
“*A cycle? cycle? Whatdo youmean?’? — 
“Then I became quite disconcerted, and said: 
“*It is some verses to Denmark.’ 
“The king smiled. 
| “*Well, well, itis very good; thank you,’ and so 
| he nodded and dismissed me. But as I had not 


gun on my real errand, I told him that I had | 
to him; and now, | 


yet be 
| still something more to | 
| without hesitation, I spoke of 1 
| I had gone through with them. : 
| “*That is all very praiseworthy,’ said the king. 

And when I reached the point of a stipend for 
travelling, he answered: = 

“*Well, send me your petition.’ 

“*VYes, sire,’ exclaimed. I, in all simplicity, ‘1 
have it with me! But it seems to me so dreadful 
| that I should bring it along with the book. I have 

been told that I Cog to do so, that it was the 

roper thing to do; but I find it sodreadful! It 
s not like me.’ And tears rushed from my eyes. 

“The goes king laughed heartily, nodded in a 
friendly fashion, and took the petition. “I made a 
bow, and ran away at full speed.” 

In due time Andersen’s petition was granted, 
and he started on his first long journey abroad. 


20IN BETHLEHEM 


BY CLINTON 
DANGERFIELD 


he cattle in their humble stalls 

Turn on Him wondering eyes; 
But Mary sees her little Babe 
That on her true breast lies. 


ny studies, and how 


‘4 
@ 












The wise men, bending at His feet 
Bring incense, gold and myrrh: 

But Mary holds an infant form 

Whose life must hang on her. 


| 





His star is shining in the east, 
His great archangels sing; 

But Mary hears a thin young voice, 
Troubled and faltering. 


| 
Her ears are deaf to angel songs, 


The star she will not see; 
The costly gifts before Him laid 
Seem fading mistily. 


And thus to heaven’s host she prays,— 
By splendor unbeguiled — 

“Let me forget the King to-night, 
And hold my own, my Child!” 
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NOT PROPERLY RESPECTFUL. 


n his way to visit Tolstoi, Mr. Kellogg 
QO Durland, the author of ‘“The Red Reign,” 

fell in with a friendly yamschik, or peasant 
driver, who began by telling Mr. Durland that he 
had only recently come back from Manchuria, 
where he had served all through the war. It was 
evident that he had not enjoyed the service par- 
ticularly, for he told how, after the first battle, he 
and seven of his comrades held a secret council. 


The 
one of them knew just why he was fighting, and 
the idea of shooting at people whom they did not 
know, and in return being shot at,  — to 
them as wrong. At the same time, the govern- 
ment and their officers made them do these things. 

One soldier, from Tula, the town of Tolstoi’s 
home, suggested writing to Tolstoi, and a letter 
was indited and sent to him. In the course of 
time these soldiers received their answer, in which 
Tolstoi told them that he believed all war_was 
wrong; that the army no business in Man- 
churia, and that if the consciences of the soldiers 
troubled them they should not shoot. 

“After that,’ continued the yamschik, “we 
always knew what todo. We knew in our hearts 
that it was wrong to fight under such circum- 
stances. We marched into battle because we had 
to, but after a few minutes our officers would all 
| disappear; then we all ran away. We ran every 
time afterward.” 

Mr. Durland told this story to a Red Cross nurse 
later for the humor of it. She laughingly said she 
was sure it was true, because one night, after the 
Battle of Mukden, a young captain was brought 
| into her ward with an injured head. 
| His wounds were not serious, and shortly after 

they had been bandaged the officer began to laugh 
| loudly. She went over to him, and asked what 
| amused him so greatly. : 
| “The way I was wounded,” he replied. “Our 
regent had not been long exposed to fire when 
I deeided it was too hot for comfort. I looked all 
about for some place of shelter. At last I espied 
}a small gully or ravine, so, suddenly runnin 
| toward it, I leaped in, only to find my general anc 
my colonel there before me. 
| “Well, there wasn’t room for all three of us, so 
we began to nudge and push each other, for none 
| wanted to get into the open again. Finally the 
general said to me: : 
| ***Captain, you are not showing becoming defer- 
ence to your superior officers, sir!’ b 
| “At that,’ concluded the young captain, “I had 
| tocrawl out. AsIdid soa shell exploded near by, 
and a piece of it hit me in the forehead, causing 
my wound.” 


J 


the most shadowy figures in the history of the 
republic. But thanks to the ancient records of 
the St. Saviour’s grammar-school of Southwark, 
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JOHN HARVARD’S BOYHOOD. 


ohn Harvard, the founder of America’s first 
seat of learning, writes Mr. Henry C. Shelley 





conception of his school-days. 


| The governors of this school appear to have 
| entertained a lofty ideal of what the character 
} and accomplishments of a schoolmaster should 
, and the scholars were indeed fortunate if ever 
| that ideal came near being realized. 

| Judging from the almost universal rule of those 
| days, the age of admission would be fixed at seven 
| years; but even at that early period the P. pils 
| were required to be prodigies of learning. Before 
| they could gain admission they were required to 
| be able to read English well, to write a legible 
| hand, and be able to enter straightway in Latin 
accidence. 

| Such, then, we may conclude, were the rudi- 
ments of learning possessed oe outhful John 
Harvard when he presented himself for his first 
day at school. 

As our young scholar began his schooling in the 
winter, his satchel would contain a supply of 
“good candles,” for in the long school hours of 
those austere times many lessons would have to 
be conned by candle-light, and the pupils them- 
selves were required to furnish the source of that 


all agreed that war was a bad job. Not | 


in “John Harvard and His Times,” is one of | 


London, it is possible to arrive at a fairly adequate | 
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| illumination. John Harvard, indeed, would pon- 
| der his first lesson in school by candle-light, for 
| even in the winter months the scholars had to be 
at their-desks by seven o’clock in the morning. 

| _ At eleven o’clock lessons were suspendec 
| dinner, to be resumed again at one and continued 
until five. During the summer months, however, 
| the grammar-school day extended to ten hours, 
that is, from six to eleven, and then from one to 


for 


3 


| six. 

| Not an unfitting early discipline, this, for one 
| who had the hard conditions of New England life 
| before him. 
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HE LIKED SARDINES. 
[Tens in Eastern lands leave to their 


guides and couriers the business of pur- 

chasing supplies for the journey they make. 
This duty at times discovers a taste on the part of 
the guide that is different from the taste of his 
master. The author of “‘The Voice of the South,” 
who went into the desert with an Arab guide, tells 
in the pages of his book what provision was pur- 


chased at the outset for a journey of a few days. 
One item was a surprise. 
was the haste? Of what importance were the 
lazy hours? Was I not in the East, that en- 
where the sun, driving his golden chariot over- 
head, is the only indefatigable traveller? = 
e 
re on his heels by my side. 
| from home, he is on a journey, but his wife offers 
us hospitality. LS are very poor and their baby 
“And Abdullah and the camels?” ee 
“They go to a caravansary not far away; it is 
eat for supper. Here is a list of our provisions. 
If the sidi will do me the honor to command.” 
me, | noted among various edibles the extraor- 
dinary item of “Twenty boxes of sardines, first 
y 
| 1 looked hastily up, to find Athman’s eyes fixed 
upon me. 
| “They are good to eat,” he replied, with feigned 
| cheerfulness. 
} 


| 
I was in no hurry for Athman toreturn. Where 
chanted land, where time flies on laggard wing, 
Athman’s step roused me from reverie. 
i,” he said, “it is allarranged. My friend is 
is ill—a sad household, I fear.’ 
better so. Now I wish to know what the sidi will 
Running my eyes over the paper which he offered 
quality.” 
“Twenty boxes sardines!” I ejaculated 
“But twenty boxes!” 


“Have | not done right?” he cried, anxiously. 
| “The sidi said that he wished to be surprised.” 
| “fl am surprised,” I retorted, grialy. 3 
| His face lengthened—he was unaffectedly dis- 
| appointed. 
|. “It is that —’ he began, then hesitated and 
| looked at me. His eyes betrayed a doubt as to 
| the spirit in which I would receive his words. 
“Well?” I prompted. 
“It is that—I adore sardines.” 
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HE WANTED THE WHOLE STORY. 


- uring the year 1862 President Lincoln 
LD visited the War Department telegraph 
office frequently,” writes Mr. David 
Homer Bates in “Lincoln in the Telegraph Office,” 
and his visits grew more and more prolonged. 
“It was in the telegraph office,” continues Mr. 
Bates, who was manager of the War Department 
telegraph office and cipher operator, “that I recall 
having first heard one of his humorous remarks. 


“Gen. Robert C. Schenck, who after the war 
became minister to En land, was in command of 
| our forces near Alexandria. One evening he sent 
a telegram announcing a slight skirmish with the 
enemy, resulting in the capture of thirty or forty 
prisoners, all armed with Colt’s revolvers. 

“As Mr. Lincoln read the message, he turned to 
the operator, who had handed it to him, and said, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that the newspapers 
were given to such exaggeration in publishing 
army news that we might sure when General 
Scheneck’s despatch appeared in print the next 
day all the little Colt’s revolvers would have grown 
into horse-pistols. f 

“Many years afterward a gentleman supplied 
me with a sequel to this story. On March 17, 1905, 
while crossing the Atlantic on the Cunard liner 
Caronia, I ressed to the cabin audience some 
recollections of Lincoln, which were listened to 
by passengers of many nationalities, and I re- 
peated the story above quoted. 5 

“On the following day the gentleman I have just 
mentioned accosted me on the promenade-leck, 
and said, ‘Oh, I was very much amused last eve- 
ning by your anecdotes of President Lincoln, 
and particularly by that one about the Colt re- 
volvers growing into horse-pistols. That was quite 
funny, don’t you know; but tell me, Mr. Bates, 
did the powsrepers actually print “horse-pistols,” 
| as Mr. Lincoln said they would?’ 

“I was compelled to tell my questioner that so 
| long a time had elapsed, I-had really forgotten 
how the despatch read when published.” 
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THEY LACKED “ TEAM - WORK.” 
T= was small respect in Captain Maybury’s 


mind for the brains of the artists whom he 

and his wife harbored and fed during the 
summer. “They’re a well-meaning lot of folks as 
ever lived,” he said, confidentially, to a neighbor, 
“but when it comes to common sense, every last 
living one of ’em needs a guardeen.” 


“Act kind 0’ crazy, I reckon,” said the neighbor. 

“Well, ’tain’t so much that,” admitted Captain 
Maybury, “as ’tis that they lack gumption and 
sprawl. Two of ’em were talking to me about the 
‘sunset light’ last night. ‘We work fast as we 
can, but we can’t keteh it,’ they told me, ‘it fades 
so fast, and before you know it, the glow is dead.’ 

“lve got some used to their queer talk, but that 
did seem plumb foolish. ‘Iftwo of you can’t ketch 
it, I says, ‘why in tunket don’t the whole eight of 
ou set to work together, same as if you had a 
ence to paint?’ But if you’ll believe me, I could 
tell by their looks they’d never thought of such a 
thing before. They’re simple—that’s what they 
are. 
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A PARLIAMENTARY STRATAGEM. 


t was at an informal session, after one of the 
| regular meetings of a religious convention, 

that the New Hampshire minister told some of 
his best stories. ‘There is one man in our church,” 
he said, “who is as good as gold, but so long- 
winded that he tires everybody out. 


“At one time it was suggested by one of the 
deacons that in order to avoid the extreme length 
of this good man’s remarks at prayer-meeting, we 
might make a five-minute limit. : 3 

“This I inaugurated at the next meeting, and it 
was cheering to us all to see that when the long- 
| winded man rose to speak he held his open watcli 
| in his left hand. ; 

“When the limit was all but reached, he said, 
‘Finding, my dear friends, that I have only a few 
| seconds left in which to speak, and having much 
| to say, I will throw the rest of my remarks into 
| the form of a prayer.’ ” 
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HO, FOR SANTA CLAUS! 


By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


ld Santa Claus chuckled one sharp, frosty day. 
Said he, “It is time to pack up presents gay, 
And to shine all the bells on my jolly red sleigh, 
For my reindeer and I must be up and away.” 
Sing ho, for the chimneys and housetops! 


He drove up a housetop, nor minded how tall. 
Down the chimney he went with his presents for all, 
From the big, grown-up folks to the dear children small. 
Said he, “I am sure they'll be glad of my call.” 

Sing ho, for the shouts and the laughter! 


By the fireplace, in rows, all the stockings were there. 

To reach them, old Santa Claus stood on a chair, 
And filled them with presents that showed thoughtful care. 
“Not one of those stockings,” laughed he, “can they wear!”’ 
Sing ho, for the toys and the candies! 


The children were dreaming of Bethlehem’s star. 

Old Santa Claus made not so much as a jar 

To spoil their sweet dream or its beauty to mar, 

And they thought, on the hills, they heard music afar. 
Sing ho, for the bells in the steeples! 


At last came the morn of the dear Christmas day. 

Old Santa, his reindeer, and jolly red sleigh 

Had gone to his home in the north, far away, 

But at night, in the glow of the Christmas tree gay, 
The children sang, “ Ho, for old Santa 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


By Sinclair Lewis. 


whole week, up to Christmas day, 
The nursery’s a meadow gay; 


With pyramids of papers, 
And kitten-snarls of strings, 

And fanny flowerish tapers, 
In tiny tinsel things. 


It is not like the Christmas tree, 
But twice as strange, it seems to me. 


I know that in some cupboard lair, 
Or bureau, hides a Teddy bear; 


There’s blue and yellow candy, 
In roly-poly bags, 

I'm certain; tied with handy 
Wee holly-painted tags. 


I sit, and think, and smile; not play, 
The whole week, up to Christmas day. 
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ORDERS TO FILL. 


By Carrie A. Parker. 


ae Belle there must be a victoria 

grand, 

For Victoria, the teacher, a bright silver 
bell; 

A copy of Horace is Jasper’s demand, 

A fine piece of jasper will please Horace 
well. 

For Gardener Baldwin, a five-acre lot, 

For Lot, who loves apples, of Baldwins a 
peck; 

For Ruby, a beautiful rose in a pot, 

For Rose, some bright rubies to wear on 
her neck. 

For Frank’s coin collection a mark and 
a sou, 

While small Mark and Sue a france each 
will prize; 

But Louis must have a napoleon new, 

For a bright, golden louis Napoleon 
sighs. 

Now all these commissions I think 
Santa’ll fill, 

Since he will if he can, and he can if he 
will. 
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WHAT DOROTHY SAW. 
By E. H. T. 


orothy sat up in bed, looking at the 
[) stocking. It hung quite limp and 

empty by the chimney, where she 
had put it just ten minutes before. 

““O dear,’’ thought Dorothy, ‘‘I believe 
it never will be Christmas morning !’’ 

So she lay down, and thrust her head 
resolutely into the pillows. 

“*T guess there are a good many little boys 
and girls in a hurry for morning to come, 
just like me,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘There 
must be lots of ’em, all round the world !’’ 

With this thought she fell asleep, and 
began to dream. She dreamed that she saw 
a great white, snowy country. 

‘‘And it is so cold here,’’ thought Doro- 
thy, remembering her geography lesson, 
‘that this must be Russia.’’ 

Some children came out of the log cabins 
of a little gray village, and trudged along 
the road together. They were funny-look- 
ing little fellows, in sheepskin coats, and 
queer basketwork shoes, made of the bark of 
trees. They stopped before a large, fine 
house, and began to sing. Pretty soon some- 
body opened the door and threw down some 
copper coins. The children picked them out 
of the snow, and went away happy. That 
was their Christmas. They did not think of 
buying toys or candy; but a little ring of 
white bread seemed to them a great treat. 
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| Dorothy was so sorry for the little boys who 
had not even a stocking to hang up that she 
sighed out in her sleep, and almost woke. 

| In her next dream she saw a neat little house 

| with a great German stove, and a little boy 

| lying fast asleep under—what do you think?— 

'a big warm feather bed! Only his little fat 

| face peeped out, with a fringe of hair almost 


jas white as the milkweed silk that Dorothy | 








“TIT saw castles in 


eve!” 


|always liked to gather. Beside the bed stood 
a tiny fir, covered with the queerest and prettiest 
toys. It was early morning, and the little boy 
rubbed his face with his little fat fists, till his 
| blue eyes came open. Then he spied the tree, 
| and how he laughed, and how queerly he chat- 
| tered away! Dorothy could not understand one 
word, but she laughed, too, in her dream. 
Then she seemed to see such a cozy room that 
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SANTA’S ASSISTANT. 


By E. H. 


Vj Yhile Santa takes orders for each gift 
and toy, 
And jingles about in his sleigh, 
His wife is preparing her part of the joy, 
For she stays at home, stitching all day. 
So I'll tell you about her, for no one, 
1 find, 
Has heard of Aunt Santa Claus, patient and 
ind. 


She sits every hour at her needle and thread, 
With dolls all around her in rows. 
Now she’s fitting a bonnet on this little 
head, 
Now slippers on those little toes. 


Thomas. 


And to count all the dresses would puzzle 
you quite, 

Such heaps upon heaps, red and blue, pink 
and white. 


And she makes for the dollies a little bed, 
too, - 
With sheets and pillows soft as snow, 
And there’s something she’s stitching for 
each one of you, 
But that is a secret, you know. 
When Christmas has come, you shall know 
then at last 
Why the dear, good old lady sits sewing so 
fast. 








Knocking at your chamber door. 
her store.”’ 
Ere one-half a stave is sung wide the chamber door 
is flung, 
And the merry maiden band welcomes her with heart 
as and hand. 
“Enter, old Babuschka, dear! Thou dost bring the 
best of cheer, 
For as clear as noonday beams canst thou read our 
Christmas dreams.’ 
“I dreamed of a burning star. Say, shall I behold the Tsar?” 
Asks Alexandrina, proud. Pretty Xenia laughs aloud: 
arow. Shall I travel to Moscow ? 
Good Babuschka, dear Babuschka, 
Thou wilt not our faith deceive. Kead our dreams of Christmas 





A RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


’ the silent Holy Night, when the fields are cold and white, 
And the twinkling starlight’s glow sparkles over roofs 

of snow, 

Little Russians, snug and warm, safely housed from 
wind and storm, 

Lie in beds of down and dream till the Christmas 
morning’s beam 

Wakes them from 
for the aged feet 

Of the one who reads them plain visions of their 
dreaming brain. 

In her hands rich offerings, as she gently raps and 
sings: 





heir slumber sweet. They listen 


“"Tis Babuschka, old Babuschka, 
Open now and take 





Anna and Katrina fair; Natalie, with golden hair; 

Sweet Sophia, full of love, suing like a tender dove; 

Sonia, shyest little maid, half-ashamed and half-afraid, 
Longing, hoping, in delight tell the dreams of yesternight 

With a tender, fond embrace, scanning old Babuschka’s face. 
While she, solemn, stern and wise, gazing in their telltale eyes, 
Listening with an eager ear, reads them all they wish to hear! 
Shrewd Babuschka, sly Babuschka, 

Understands the plans and schemes in the wonderland of dreams! 


she knew it must be in America. The bright 
moonlight shone in, and showed two white beds, 
and four little heads on the pillows, and four 
small stockings hanging in the chimney-corner, 
and a curly-haired dolly peeping out of each 
one, 

And then she had the queerest dream of all. 
She saw her own little room, and queerer yet, 
her own self fast asleep in bed. Somebody 

else was in the room, and somebody was 
laughing softly, and fumbling at her stock- 
ing. Dorothy tried so hard to see who it 
was that she pulled her eyes wide open, 
and— woke up. 

Yes, there really was some one laughing 
outside the door. And oh, that stocking! 
It was not limp and empty now, but so fat 
and round, and full of all sorts of queet 
bumps and lumps. Oh! Oh! What could 
they all be? 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. PROPPED LETTER PUZZLE. 


- 


The soldier, with his squad of men, 
Through alien country made his way 

A sparkling gem allured him then, 
So large, so fine its brilliant ray. 

He stooped to pluck it from its bed, 
When sudden on his seuse there struck 

A sound. “Whom can they be?” he said. 
“Aha! ’tis but one foe. What luck!’ 


2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
You find me nearly everywhere ; 
In churchyard, still and quiet; 
In parks where oft you seek repose 
From city noise and riot. 
In books and papers | am seen 
Of varying size and hue ; 
And in the lofty edifice 
So stately to the view. 
Il. 
I’m sometimes made of iron or wood, 
And painted by the workman good ; 
Yet I’m a gem, by ladies sought, 
When into dainty trinkets wrought 
And just as often I'm of lead, 
And repeat all languages, alive or dead. 
mW! 
To you there’s something I would give, 
And yet you cannot take it. 
It is not wrought by human hands, 
And yet I often make it! 
I drop it gladly at your feet, 
I'm sure I cannot break it. 
With me it may be low indeed, 
Yet deference must wake it. 
IV. 
1 live in the forest. So timid am I 
That I run very swiftly when people I spy. 
The ladies they brush me, the gentlemen cut 
me. 
I’m sometimes heavy and often hard to see ; 
Of color I’m varied, some red, white or gold 
If you don’t guess me now you'll have to be 
told. 
v. 

I am found in every room, and yet I may 
be much greater than any room, and may face 
the sea and not be moved. I am sometimes 
made of a hard substance, and sometimes I 
am very light and thin. | am often seen in 
the field, and yet I am often in prison. I 
occupy a prominent part in a dialogue in one 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and I was once the 
cause of a famous disaster—so the nursery 
rimes tell us. 

VI. 

In the wood I am found—hard, crisp and 
dry. I have been full of life, but now I am 
old. Iam, however, a part of every lady's 
belongings. I aid in the toilet. I also aid in 
the preservation of comfort in the home. I 
am spoken of as an encumbrance, but nearly 
every one asks my aid before going out. 


3. COMPOSERS. 
Two shoes, a man, and the boy’s name, Bert, 
Make two composers, if you’re expert. 
A root, a baker, and a letter between 
Make one composer, 4s you may have seen. 
A part of your body and the letter L 
Make one composer, if you guess well. 
What the boy does in fields of grass 
And what he learns in the drawing class 
Make one composer's famous name, 
When you guess the words and join the same, 













































































































648 THE YOUTH’S 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 


with the 
EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-regu 
lating. Thousands in use <r 
GEO. i. STAHL, Quincy, Ill 


N e W using with woolen cloth moistened with 
“*3-in-One.” Prevents rust and tar- 


nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in fine 
working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. 


43 Broadway, New York. 





Send for free 
( atalogue. 

















You can im prove your oppor tunities in 
life by first improving your capabili- 
ties. We teach you by mail, we as- 
sist you in every way, and ask 
No Tuition Until You Are 
Placed Ina Paying Position. 
Thousands of successful grad- 
uates all over the world are the 
best proof of what we can do 
- you. If you want to read 
of ‘*The Remarkable Rise of 
Henry Schlake, Jr.,”’ from 
bookkeeper to an interest in 
the business, send us your name 
and address at once. Experts 
teach you how to earn experts’ 
salary. We will’ also mail to 
you free our wonderful book, 
‘How to Succeed in Business.’ 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE oes, 
338F Com’! Bidg., Rochester, 
“The School of Prosperous G aot ell a 








Write G. W. Cole Company, | 


and bright by wiping before and after | 8 tad 
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_ Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your 
children so much pleasure. Our 
Tony Pony line of wheeled 
vehicles and sleighs, all styles, 
strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, 
expert WGEKIANship —Rowwy 
and durable. Our Pony 
' the best stocked inthe West. Prompt shipments. illus. 
cata. free. Michigan Buggy Co. 365 Office Bldg. mazoo, Mich. 
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ew 15 FPLiws B=? 
The “Hit” of all puzzles. So interest- 
ing you “can’t drop it.””. Makes hours 
ome 7. though they were minutes. 
The Great “23” Puzzle. 
y finished op numbered blocks, 
each block X% inch square, placed in 
a substantial box. 
ag~*23”’ is instructive and entertain- 
ing. “It’s fun.” The greatest and 
most fascinating puzzle for people 







of all ages ever invented. your 
Sent post-paid for 23 ome. stamps. SKIDOO 
MFG. CO., 103 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
The standard for over fifty years. 
Made in all styles and grades. 

For sale by all dealers. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
free. Write for a copy, and please let 
us know whether you are interested 
in Ice or RoHer Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MF6. Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
04-86 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. . 8 LONG LANE, EC. LONDON. 

















Time 
When the guests can eat no more of 
things substantial; when the frozen 
desserts, the ices, creams, and fruits 


are served—then is the time for 
those exquisite dessert confections 


ABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins, 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 
now in 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 


Union Pacific 


Si 


\ 
i ee 





SouthernPacific 


L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 


he boxes were empty. Mrs. Renshawe 
iT knew it perfectly, yet she turned them 
upside down and shook them as if she 
hoped for a miracle. 
**Just what I was afraid of !’’ she murmured, 
ruefully, when nothing more dropped out. 
The canary in the bay window took his head 
from under his wing at the sound of her voice, 


had never seen Christmas eve before. 


plainly as ever a canary said anything. 


tissue-papers on the bed, and shook each one. 
Then she shook her head, too. 
‘No use!’’ she said. 


crazy over trinkets from the old country ! 
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MRS. RENSHAWE DROPPED A 
LARGE, THICK BATH-TOWEL 
OVER HIS CAGE. | 


her home with us this winter. A separate 
package for every other member of the family, 
and two for some of us. She’s the only one 
left out. It’s ashame! I’d give her this card- 
case he has sent me if he hadn’t had my mono- 
gram put on it. Oh, the shell back comb! 
That’s for me, too—the exquisite little thing! 
Just what I’ve wanted so long! He brought 
that from Florence, I know. But there’s nothing 
written on the box itself, and I might—yes, I 
will—give that to Alicia, and make her think 
Jervis got it for her. It’s the only way—but 
I mustn’t tell one soul that I did it!’ 

‘‘A bright idea! Bright! bright! bright!’ 
| trilled the sympathetic canary at the top of his 
| voice. But Mrs. Renshawe, failing to catch 
| his meaning, clicked off the electric light near- 
| est his cage, and said, hurriedly : 

‘*Hush, Dicky! Go to sleep again. 
Christmas morning yet.’’ 





*Tisn’t 


she saw her back comb the next day. ‘‘Isn’t 
Jerv the dearest old fellow ?’’ 
of his married sister. ‘‘He couldn’t have se- 
lected anything I’d have liked better. And 
only see! I found a tiny slip all folded up and 
tucked down in the corner of the box, and on 
it he has written, ‘I thought this looked like 
you.’ Isn’t that a compliment, though! I 
shall write my very first note of thanks to him.’’ 

**Oh, shall you?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Renshawe, 
who had been in a peculiar flutter from the 





; moment Alicia displayed the written slip she had | 


found in the box. ‘‘I—I’m going to be prompt 
| with my thank-you letters this year, too.’’ 

And after that, spurred by Alicia’s good 
| resolutions, she stole away within the hour 
and penned this message to her brother: 


Dear Old Jervis. Christmas day is in full swing, 
but out of billows of tissue-paper, baby ribbons 
and happy hubbub I have emerged long enough to 
tell you how glad you have made us with your 
lovely box of presents. 

Each one will write you later of his individual 
delight, but, for me, my card-case is a beauty, and 
I 
ever Ido. Thank you so much! 

Of course I knew the shell comb in the package 
addressed tome must be meant for Alicia, because 


| Out, and there was nothing else for her; so I gave 
it to her with your love, and she is greatly pleased. 
She will write you about it herself. 
With love from us all, 
‘*There,’’ said Mrs. Renshawe, as she re- 
moved her wraps in her own room, after a 


Jeannette. 





Cousin Alicia bubbled over with joy when | 


she demanded | 


A MISUNDERSTOOD CANARY. 


BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY. 





and blinked at the littered bedroom as if he, 


Mrs. Renshawe gathered up all the crumpled | astonishment. 









| already composed. 


H 
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furtive run to the mail- 
box with this note, 
‘‘ Jervis ought to be 
thankful tome. I think 
myself I’ve managed 
his blunder pretty 
well.’’ 


“You have! You 


! ¥ . 
have! You have!’’ shrilled the loyal canary, 


so fervently that Mrs. Renshawe clapped both 
hands to her ears. 

““O Dicky, you sing too loud!’’ 
proached. ‘‘'That wasn’t sweet !’’ 

‘*Cousin Jeannette,” called Alicia, just then, 
from down-stairs, ‘‘whatever possesses Jervis 
to be so nice to me? The expressman has just 
brought me another present from him. After 
that back comb, too! Look!’’ she went on, 


she re- 


‘*Well, what am I going to do about it?’’ she | following her own excited voice into the room. 
demanded ; and then the canary stopped blink- | ‘‘This lovely Florentine brooch ! 
ing, and peeped, ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ as | thank him enough!’’ 


I never can 
**Well!l’? gasped Mrs. Renshawe, in blank 
‘*The very idea! Yes—lovely 
—lovely !’’ she added, hastily. But when Alicia 
had gone flying out of the room again, to show 


‘Jervis has certainly | her surprise to the rest of the family, pretty 
forgotten to put in anything for Cousin Alicia. | Mrs. Renshawe drew a dull old back comb 
Just after his trip abroad, too, and she so from her own brown tresses, and held it up to 
I call | the light with a quizzical expression on her 


face. ‘‘Now haven’t I been clever?’’ 
she murmured, under her breath. 

**Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ remarked the 
canary, softly. Clearly, he felt the 
responsibility of being the only one in 
the house who fully understood. But 
his mistress, busy with her own re- 
flections, never so much as glanced his 
way. 

Five days later Mrs. Renshawe, alone 
in her room, tore open a note from her 
brother Jervis. It was late afternoon, 
and she happened to stand close to the 
canary’s cage while she read, in the 
failing light, these characteristic words: 

Dear Sis. I always knew you were a 
good manager, but I never thought until 
now that you were a mind-reader. How 
you happened to divine that the comb I 
selected for you in Florence was really 
intended for Alicia is beyond me! It re- 
lieves my mind, though, of any lurking 
fear that the other gifts in my box may 
have reached the wrong parties by reason 
of my stupidity. Of course you felt in- 
tuitively that the rattle I sent to the baby 
was intended for his father, and that the 
necktie I marked for John was really 
meant for the janitor of that flat building 
near you. 

Next time I won’t put on any labels 
atall. What’s the use? 

Happy New-year to you! 

As Mrs. Renshawe folded this letter 
and slipped it into the envelope, her 
canary broke forth in an uproarious 
roulade. I)l-timed it may have been, 
but as there was nothing in Dicky’s 
previous career to suggest that he would 


Jerv. 


it thoughtless, when he knew she was making | be so ungentlemanly as to read a letter over his 


mistress’s shoulder, or so heartless—even if he 
had accidentally caught a few sentences—as to 
make merry over her chagrin, it is more than 
likely that he was only trying to cheer things up. 

Yet poor little well-meaning Dicky! With 
one resentful glance in his direction, Mrs. 
Renshawe dropped a large, thick bath-towel 
over his cage, and from that moment until 
sunrise of another day the misjudged canary 
hung in silent darkness, meditating, doubtless, 
on the ingratitude of human beings. 


* ¢ 


DIFFICULT DIET. 


enry Timrod, whom Richard Henry Stod- 

dard called ‘‘the ablest poet that the South 
has yet produced,’’ suffered severely in his 
fortunes in the destruction of Columbia, South 
Carolina, during the war. In his letters to his 
friend, the poet Hayne, says the author of 
‘*Representative Southern Poets,’ there is a 
grim humor in his description of his penniless 
condition. In one letter he writes: 


We have lived for a long period, and are still 
living, on the proceeds of the gradual sale of 
furniture and silver plate. We have, let me 
see, yes, we have already eaten two silver 
pitchers, one or two dozen silver forks, several 
sofas, innumerable chairs, and a huge bedstead. 

As for supporting myself and large family, 
wife, mother, sister and nieces, by literary work, 
’tis utterly preposterous. Little Jack Horner, 
who sang for his supper and got his plum-cake, 
was a far more lucky minstrel than I am. To 


| confess the truth, my dear Paul, I not only feel 


that I can write no more verse, but I am per- 
fectly indifferent to the fate of what I have 
I would consign every line 


| of it to eternal oblivion for one hundred dollars 





| I was sure you were too thoughtful to leave her | 


® ® 


OUT OF PLACE. 


white marble statue of an ancestor adorns 
the grounds of Mrs. Blair’s country estate, 


|and one of her maids, a fresh arrival from 
shall love to use it, and shall think of you when- | 


Cape Breton, recently asked what ‘‘that’’ was 
there for. 

Mrs. Blair explained, and being armed_ to 
the teeth with the history of this, her most dis- 
tinguished forebear, added something about his 


| *‘life-work’’ and “Great principles. ’’ 


**Don’ t you, admire the figure ?’’ she asked. 

“*No, mem,’’ the girl from Cape Breton re- 
_ **T don’t like dead men standin’ up in 
ront of people’s houses. He’d ought to be in 
his grave. That’s where he belongs.’’ 
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In Good Times or In Bad Times 
Life Insurance In The Prudential 
Is Always Certain and Secure. 


YOU SEE ITIN THE POLICY-|T'5 Sp 


The Prudential Policy ‘ AE : A Magnificent Contract, 


Protects the Family, es P RUDENTIAL All Guaranteed. 
ne STRENGTH OF 
Guards the Home, GIBRALTAR Nothing Like It Offered 


Provides Ready Cash. Before. 





OVER 25,000 PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT 


The NEW Low Cost Policy 


The Pp rudential 


Indorsed by Business and Professional Men 
NORTH—SOUTH—EAST—WEST 


The Greatest Success in Life Insurance. Public Pleased —Agents Enthusiastic 


THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


of Ordinary Life Insurance Issued in the First Fifteen Weeks Shows the Popularity 
of the New Low Cost Policy. 

















Send your age nearest birthday for rates and full 
particulars. Address Dept. 38. 























The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY ? policy write direct to us to-day. Address’ Dept. 38. 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs | 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. [Adv. 











Horlick’s | 
Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


reproduces Shakespeare’s Heroines—Rosalind, 
Portia and Juliet, by C. Allen Gilbert, the 
celebrated portrait painter, in a superb art 
panel, 92x35 inches in size, a charming decora- 
tion for the library, living-room, boudoir or den. 
Mailed’anywhere for 10c coin or stamps 
This calendar is exquisitely printed in colors, 
while the reverse side shows a series of illus- 
trations of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, each 
age represented by a noted character from the 
playsof the greatpoet. A very artistic gift. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company | 
727 N. W. Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk—original and only 
genuine—pure milk and extract of malted 
grain, in powder form, soluble in water—no 
cooking—a food-drink for all ages, Agrees 
with the weakest stomach, A// Druggists. , 

















Chapped hands, frost-bites, 
winter eczemas, rashes, 
itchings, and inflammations 
soothed by warm baths with 


utic 


SDAP. 


And gentle anointings with 
Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure. Priceless 
for redness and roughness 
of the face and hands, lame- 
ness and soreness incidental 
to outdoor exercise, and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
a. &q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. kK. Paul, 
Cnicatta; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio: So. Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. a 
& Chem. Corp., ‘ole Props., Bo sto 
@z~Post Free, C uticura Book on C: sare of the Skin. 


WIZARD _ Niekel-pitd 


REPEATING a 





Potter Drug 















jury. 
without danger of leaka ¥ vires and re- 
charges by pulling the ieee r. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over i shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

No coins. 





roe 10c. With Pistol 55c. Money- spisrenteaes 
RKEER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 














CURRENT EVENTS 











C6 prawn. of Congress.—The 60th Con- 


gress opened its first session December 2d. 
The Senate, after the new Senators had taken 
the oath, adjourned as a tribute of respect to the 
late Senators Morgan and Pettus. Senator Frye 
of Maine has been again elected president pro 
tempore of the Senate. The House of Repre- 
sentatives organized by the reélection of Mr. 
Cannon of Illinois as Speaker, and adopted the 
rules of the last Congress. 
& 
he President’s Message was sent in on 
the 3d. The President renewed his recom- 
mendation of an extension of national activity in 


| the direction of the control of railroads and cor- 
| porations doing an interstate business, and urged 


that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have authority to pass on future issues of railroad 
stock and to make physical examinations of 
railroad property. But he thought that the 
Sherman law should be so modified as to permit 
honest combination. He recommended early 
action to give the currency elasticity by providing 
an emergency currency based on effective guar- 
anty and carrying a heavy tax to insure its 
immediate retirement when the emergency had 
passed. Other of the President’s recommenda- 
tions were the removal of the duty on forest 
products, especially pulp wood; a scrutiny of 
the tariff schedules, but not in a year preceding 
a presidential election ; an inheritance tax and a 
progressive income tax; the compulsory inves- 
tigation of industrial disputes ; the conservation 
of the natural resources; and adequate support 
of the army and navy. 
& 

Tae Campaign Expenditures, the 

President recommended publicity of receipts 
and expenditures, and suggested that the need of 
collecting large campaign funds would vanish if 
Congress were to make an appropriation for the 
legitimate expenses of each of the great national 
parties. e 


iscount Aoki, Japanese ambassador at 

Washington since the autumn of 1905, was 
recalled by his government, December 2d. No 
explanation of his recall has been given. It is 
announced that Baron Takahira, who was min- 
ister of Japan at Washington from 1900 to 1905, 
will succeed him. ® 


pie Strength and Needs. — The 
annual report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Metcalf, shows that the United States is 
now second among the nations of the world in 
naval strength, but that when France completes 
ships now in process of construction, it will rise 
to the second place, and the United States will 
fall to the third. To maintain the navy ina 
state of efficiency and to admit of the replace- 
ment of obsolete ships by ships of the newest 
type, Mr. Metcalf recommends an appropriation 
of $69,270,000 for new construction, to include 4 
battle-ships of the Delaware class, 4 scout cruis- 
ers, 10 torpedo-boat destroyers, and 4 submarine 
boats, besides minor craft. 
& 
org Savings-Banks, paying two per 
cent. interest on deposits, are strongly advo- 
cated by Postmaster-General Meyer, in his annual 
report, on the ground that they would furnish an 
absolutely safe place of deposit for vast sums of 
money which might otherwise be hoarded and 
kept out of circulation. Other changes which 
Mr. Meyer recommends are the extension of the 
parcel post system, the establishment of parcel 
delivery at low rates on rural routes, more liberal 
rates for carrying mail by steamships, and the 
creation of the permanent office of Director of 
Posts, to be filled by a man of large business 
experience and ability. 
e 
ailroad Casualties.—The bulletin of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
accidents upon railroads in the United States 
during the year ending June 30, 1907, shows 
an alarming increase in the number of passen- 
gers killed and injured in collisions and derail- 
ments. Not less than 410 passengers were killed 
in train accidents. Altogether, the total of 
casualties to passengers and to employés while 
actually on duty on or about trains was 81,2: 
or 5,000 persons killed and 76,286 injured. This 
was an increase of 775 killed and 9,577 injured 
as compared with the previous year. 
& 


+ ee Tsar's Autocracy questioned.— 
After a long and impassioned debate, the 
Russian Duma, November 26th, voted, 246 to 
112, to strike the title “autocrat”? from the ad- 
dress to the Tsar framed in reply to the speech 
from the throne. Three days later Premier 
Stolypin addressed the Duma, strongly réaffirm- 
ing the historic autocratic power of the Tsar, and 
declaring that the government would crush dis- 
orders with an iron hand. He outlined various 
administration projects to which the Duma was 
expected to give its sanction. The next day 
there was a turbulent scene in the Duma, when 
one of the speakers applied an obnoxious phrase | 
to the premier, and after being roughly handled | 
by members of the Right, was suspended for | 
15 sittings by vote of the Duma. 











For Cold Weather. 


Brown Cony Boa. 


This Boa is made of brown 
cony. Has six tails, a metal 
chain and catch, and is 54 
inches long. Its fullest width is 
across the back of the neck, at 
which point it begins to narrow, 
until it reaches the point of 
union with the tai 


Given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 50 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, 
post-paid. 





Brown Cony Scarf and Muff. 


Brown Cony Scarf and Muff. 


The Scarf and Muff are made of brown cony, and furnished in a beautiful 
shade of dark brown, with satin lining. The Scarf is 55 inches long. The 
Muff is the latest pillow shape. Suitable for ladies arid misses. 

The Scarf and Muff given for two new subscriptions and $1.70 extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $3.75, post-paid. 


Fur Scarf. 


Made in the [atest 
style, and may be worn 
tied or as a “throw.” 
The fur is a beautiful 
dark brown, popularly 
known as “water mink.” 
The Scarf is 70 in. long, 
lined with brown satin. 

The Fur Scarf given 
only to Companion sub- 
scribers for two new 
subscriptions and $3.00 


Brown Cony Boa. 


Fur Muff. 


matches the 
“Water mink” 
fur, rich dark brown 
shade and good quality. 
Made in the latest 
pillow shape, satin lined, 
and furnished with muff 
guard. 
The Fur Muff given 
only to Companion sub- 


scribers for two new 
subscriptions and $3.00 


extra, postage and pack- extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price ing included. Price 
$6.50, post-paid. $6.50, post-paid. 





Fur Scarf and Muff. 


Brown Cony Butterfly Cravat. 


This Cravat is made of cony, and comes in a beautiful shade of dark brown. 
It is lined with brown satin to match, and has a strap of the fur across one end, 
so that it can be drawn up snugly about the neck. Suitable for ladies or misses. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 45 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.35, post-paid. 


Child’s Fur Set. 
This Child’s Set, made of white 


Angora fur, comprises two pieces, a 
round Muff and a Collar lined with 
white sateen. Suitable for children from 
two to four years. It will make a nice 
Christmas or birthday gift for the young- 
est child. 

Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 45 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.40, post-paid. 


Men’s Driving. Gloves. 


This Driving Glove has a plush back and gauntlet, leather palm, and is fleece- 
lined. It is especially desirable for use when driving. Sizes 9,912 and 10. 

One Pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
45 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Men’s Winter Gloves. 


This Glove has an astrakhan cloth back, leather palm and fleece lining. It 
is a comfortable, warm glove and a popular style. Sizes 8 to 9% inclusive. 


One Pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





Cony Butterfly Cravat. Child's Fur Set. 





Genuine Horsehide Gloves. Men's Driving Gloves. Men's Winter Gloves. 


Genuine Horsehide Gloves. 


This Glove is designed for hard service, such as railroad work, mining, 
farming, etc. Made of Asbestol horsehide leather, and guaranteed to stand 
the tests of fire, steam and water. Can be washed, and when dry will be as 
soft and pliable as when new. 


One Pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The yy Watch 
Made in America 





Accurate as its Big 


Brother 
An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin— in 


every respect a standard Elgin—made 
as small as possible without sacrific- 
ing Elgin accuracy, durability and 
perfect adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting and 
reliable service. Valuable as a jewelry 
piece— invaluable as a time piece. 
Illustration actual size of watch. Every 
Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed—all 
jewelers have them. Send for “ The 
Watch,” a story of the time of day. 


Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Ill. 














OR MUFF 
No Bulk No Bother 


Folding Pocket Skates 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











adium in the Simplon.—One of the 
most interesting scientific discoveries con- 
nected with the Simplon Tunnel is the existence 
in the rocks through which the tunnel was bored 
of a surprisingly large amount of radium. ‘The 
greatest percentage was found more than two 
and a half miles from the Italian entrance, 
where every gram of rock contained about one- 
four-thousand-millionth of a gram of radium. 
The presence of such a quantity of radium is 
thought by some persons to furnish an expla- 
nation of the extraordinary degree of heat 
encountered in the tunnel. 
& 

antalum and Steel.—No sooner has some 

previously unused metal been found appli- 
cable in some branch of industry than many 
other unexpected uses are discovered for it. 
This is just now strikingly true of tantalum, 
originally called into requisition to furnish an 
improved form of filament for electric lamps. 
Nicolardot has found that tantalum, and even 
its almost inseparable companion, columbium, 
when added in certain proportions to steel, 
render the steel very hard, but leave it, at the 
same time, ductile. ° 


Pyprny and Photography.—The astron- 
omer, P. Stroobant, explained to the French | 
Academy of Sciences recently the utility of long- | 
pose astronomical photographs in furnishing | 
data for calculating the orbits of comets. Such 
photographs record the traces of faint agen 
when they are too far from the sun to be oat 
with telescopes. Thus they greatly extend the | 
distance over which the path of the comet can | 
be marked out, and this is of extreme importance | 
in calculating with accuracy the elements of its | 
orbit. When a new comet has once become | 

visible, the method pursued by Stroobant is to 
search for its earlier traces on the photographic | 
negatives of the observatories. 


? 


ants that poison One Another.—It 

is a matter of common observation that 
grass does not grow so well close to trees as in 
the open. ‘The same is true of grains. Experi- 
ments in England and in this country have 
shown that the deleterious effects of the near 
neighborhood of grass and trees are mutual. 
The trees suffer as well as the grass and grain. 
This is especially true of fruit-trees. The cause 
is ascribed to the excretion by the trees, on the | 
one hand, of substances poisonous to the grass, 
and by the grass, on the other hand, of sub- 
stances poisonous to the trees. It thus appears 
that the failure of grass to grow well near trees 
should not be ascribed to too much shade, nor 
to the exhaustion by the tree roots of the food | 
supply needed by the grass. 

















Martin Skates have all the virtues of the old 
Style skates, plus compactness ; they fold flat 


to carry in the wallet. Cost no more. Will 
cling to new or worn-down heels; are strong 
and smart in appearance. 
A pair in a wallet; will fit any shoe. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free booklet H. 


Martin Skate Co. Boston, Mass. 




































Antiseptic. Whitens, beauti- 
fiestheteeth, aids in preventing 
decay —saves dentists’ bills. 
Makes breath sweet. A popular 
dentifrice forathird ofacentury. 

The metal package is most con- 

venient fortravel. Economical. 

No liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 


Sent post- 
paid, 

if yours 
hasn't it. 
Reqguire- 
ments of 
Food and 
Drug Act 
complied 
with. 


ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 











Strong's Arnica Jelly 


Makes skin smooth, soft, 
beautiful. 
plexion. 
hands. 
The collapsible metal tube 
is convenient and unbreak- 
able. If your dealer hasn't it, 
send to us. Sent post- paid for 
25 cents. Reguirements of Food 
and Drug Act complic d with. 


C.H. Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson w ood advice, explaining my practical methods 
fer HOME CURE. ms FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEW IS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Gives clear com- 
Good for chapped 
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_. Ships and Weather-Signals.— | 

The British Admiralty has instructed the 
commanders of all ships of war furnished with | 
wireless telegraph apparatus to telegraph to 
| meteorological stations with which they may | 
be in communication full details concerning the | 
weather at sea. This new branch of the English 
| meteorological service has already proved valu- | 
able, and it is believed that its importance will 
continually increase. Weather information from 
the sea is of special value in the British Isles, | 
because the great storms generally approach 
| across the ocean, and not, as in the eastern half | 
|of the United States, across a broad continent 
netted with telegraphs. 


& 

N™ Race of Cattle.—By crossing and 

selection, a new variety of cattle, known 
as the Bordelaise race, has been-developed in 
southwestern France. The two parent varieties 
are the Holland and the Breton cattle, the one 
famous for the abun- 
dance of their milk, the 
other for their provision 
of butter. The Borde- 
laise race, whose first 
herd - book appeared in 
1889, is said to combine the excellences of its 
two progenitors. Its most characteristic external 
mark is the black-and-white tiger pattern cov er- | 
ing the body. In the pure breed the head is 
entirely black. The name comes from the city 
of Bordeaux, the metropolis of the region where 


the new race is bred. 
grates by Bombardment. — Formerly 
tantalum was prepared for use in making 
lamp filaments by submitting the black powder 
containing the metal to the fusing heat of the | | 
electric furnace. Lately another process has 
been adopted by Siemens and Halske. The 
mass to be fused is placed in a kind of Crookes’ 
tube at the anode, and when the current passes 
the cathode, bombards the metallic powder with 
corpuscles whose impact quickly produces | 
fusion. The intensity of the corpuscular bom- | 
bardment is increased by giving the cathode the 
form of a hyperbolic mirror, having the anode 
in its focus. By means of a magnet placed 
near the tube, the direction of the cone of infin- 
| itesimal projectiles can be changed so as to make 
lit act upon any particular part of the mass 
| exposed at the anode. 
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5.03 for our illustrated catalogue showing many patterns of unusual artistic merit. @) 
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huurig Hristiias Silve 





“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


stamped on spoons, knives, forks, etc., represents quality proven by life-long service—*‘Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ Sold by all leading dealers. This is the brand of silver plate that has been illus- 
trated in this magazine throughout the year. Ask for catalogue “‘M-99." 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co., Succe 


Ss0r). 
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SHOES AT ALL 

, PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, “ 

MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 





0, $32.00 and $3.50 shoes 
other ma urer in the 
hold their shape 
‘er, wear ger, 2 are of 
er value than any other shoes In 
world to-day. 


than a 
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1p 
Exc lis ively 


W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be equalled at any price. 


sa CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Sub- 
stitute. Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. ~ s mailed from factory to any part of the 
world. Illustrated catalogue free. Ww - 1 Ov G L AS, Brockton, Mass. _ 
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| Pyrography Outfits. 












FOR 
PLEASURE 
AND 
PROFIT. 














IFTS on which the’ thought and skill of the giver have been ex- 

pended are considered infinitely more valuable than something 
bought hastily ata shop. VVhat could be more beautiful or suitable 
for the wedding, birthday or Christmas present you are soon to give 
your friend than a bit of real art of your own creation ? 


As a means to this end, Pyrography offérs unusual advantages. 
With its help the commonest articles of every-day use, such as bread 
boards, berry boxes, wooden bowls, etc., may be completely trans- 
formed. Leather is also very effective, and can be used for sofa 
cushions, book covers, pen wipers, and numerous other ornamental 
articles. And, last but not least, Pyrography holds out promising in- 
ducements to both young people and adults who desire a small income 
from the sale of articles thus decorated. 


No. 1. Junior Pyrography Outfit. 


This Outfit consists of | medium-sized double Rubber Bulb, made 
of extra quality red rubber with silk net and rubber tubing; | best 
Nickel-Plated Union Cork ; | Cork Handle with tubing ; | Spirit Lamp; | 
Benzine Bottle, and | curved Platinum Point which has been thoroughly 
tested. Directions with every Outfit. All enclosed in a neat box. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.00 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


No. 2. Expert Pyrography Outfit. 


This has | large-sized double Rubber Bulb with silk net and long 
tube; | Rubber Union Cork; | Benzine Bottle with glass stopper; | 
Alcohol Lamp with glass hood; | Platinum Point; | Cork Handle with 
rubber tubing; 2 sheets of Impression Paper for transferring designs; | 
hinged-cover Whitewood Box for Outfit, partitioned, with design 
stamped on the outside, ready for burning, and a 24-page Booklet, 
giving description of tools, materials and methods of decoration. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.65 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $3.25, post-paid. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue o' 


iven to sub- 
the paper, 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for 
mail, should be by Post-O : 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 


It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE NOSE AS A GERM -FILTER. 


he researches of modern sci- 
ence have revealed many 
wonderful things in regard to the 
matters of every-day life, and par- 


of dissemination and prevention 
of disease. 

None of these observations is 
perhaps more striking or of 





are those bearing on the prevalence in the dust- 
laden air of cities and towns of the germs of many 
of the most serious diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
grippe, diphtheria, pneumonia and others. But it 
appears that, as usual, nature has provided suit- 
able defenses against the danger. 

If the act of breathing is performed normally, 
through the nose and not the mouth, the inspired 
air must pass through a skilfully designed filtering- 
machine which greatly reduces the perils from 
this source. The simple exterior of the human 
nose gives no hint of the complication of its inner 
construction. 
into many devious passages and channels, so ar- 
ranged that a very large surface of mucous mem- 
brane is exposed to each breath of incoming air 
on its way to the larynx and lungs. The mucous 
membrane is moist and warm, and the air is 
forced to pass over it in thin layers, so that it is 
not only charged with moisture, but is also warmed 
to the body heat before it enters the lower air- 
passages. 

But in addition to these important modifications 
an opportunity is afforded for all suspended dust 
particles, floating germs, and so forth, to be de- 
posited on these damp surfaces, from which the 
natural flow of the secretions promptly washes 
them to the exterior. 

But this beneficent action of the nose as a germ- 
filter can take place only if the inspired air passes 
through it, and not the mouth. Through the mouth, 
on account of its comparatively large size, the 
incoming air passes with a rush, and immediately 
strikes the tonsils, which have been shown to be 
the most vulnerable portion of the throat, and 
form veritable portals of entry for germs of many 
diseases. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great importance 
that children be taught early to breathe through 
the nose, so that dry, unwarmed, dust- and germ- 
laden air shall not be taken into the throat and 
lungs. If this were consistently done, not only 
more serious ailments, but also ordinary colds, 
would be much rarer. 

Children or adults who persistently breathe 
through the mouth, especially when asleep, are 


usually sufferers from some obstruction of the | 


nasal passages, and urgently require medical care. 
*® & 


MASSACHUSETTS SLAVES. 


Be colored “mammy,” devoted, loyal and auto- 
cratic, one thinks of as belonging to the South 


and the days before the war; but in the far-away | 


time of slavery in New England, she was known 
there, also. 

One such mammy, happy and beloved, but des- 
potic, was Violet, the slave of the Rev. Moses 
Parsons of Byfield, but the real ruler of his house- 
hold and his lively brood of boys. Her husband, 
Primus, belonged to their neighbor, Deacon 
Noyes. 

The Revolution was searcely over; but even 
then, in that quiet corner of Massachusetts, the 
antislavery spirit was stirring; and its first result 
was to precipitate a violent church quarrel. 
Deacon Colman had scruples against slavery, and 
he expressed them with vigor, and not always with 
entire respect for his slave-owning pastor. He 
was suspended ; there were meetings, discussions, 
appeals and denunciations; and only at the death 
of Mr. Parsons was he so far softened as to admit, 
while yet maintaining his principles, that he had 
urged them with undue “vehemence and asperity.” 
He was then restored to the church and his office 
of deacon. One wonders what Violet and Primus 
thought about it all. 

In the neighboring town of Newburyport were 
a number of slaves and freed slaves, concerning 
some of whom anecdotes have been handed down 
to the present day. One negro man, hoeing bare- 
foot in the fields, struek suddenly with his hoe at 
what he took to be a large toad, in impertinently 
close company with him. It was his own naked 
big toe, as he learned painfully, when he had 
neatly sliced the top off with the blow. 

Another colored man, of much higher station 


and more complete and elegant attire, was a dandy | 
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| waiter employed in the old Wolfe Tavern. Noting 
| an especially fine pair of boots owned by one of 

the patrons, a local magnate, Ebenezer Moseley, 
| he went to the shoemaker to order a pair of the 


| Same sort. 

“Let ’em be jes’ like Squire Moseley’s,” he com- 

| manded, magnificently, “only a quarter-dollar 
better!” 

| * © 


| “HONORABLE MOUNTAIN.” 


\ x the people of Japan, the mount Fujiyama is 
sacred. The meaning of the word is ““Honor- 
|}able Mountain.”, During that brief six weeks 
of summer, wheh Fujiyama’s wind-swept sides 
|}are climbable, writes Mr. A. H. Edwards in 
|“Kakemono,” the pilgrims come in thousands, 
| in ten thousands. They dress themselves in white 
| from head to foot. They carry long staves of pure 
white wood in their hands, each stamped with the 
temple crest, and in bands and companies they 
climb the mountain. 


Always the leader at their head, his staff 
| crowned with a tinkling mass of bells, like tiny 
| eymbals, chants the — of Fujiyama. From base 
| to summit, as the wh 
| tinkling cymbals clash, and the voice of the leader 
rises loud at each refrain: 
| “We are going, we are going to the top.” 
Above the clash of bells the chorus echoes; 
“To the top, to the top, to the top.” 
For six short summer weeks they come. Then 
the winds rush down, the snow falls, the tempests 
| rage, and Lord he meg lives alone. _ 
No human being has yet stayed a winter on his 
| summit, and even in the summer weeks the winds 
| will blow the lava blocks from the walls of the 
| a, and sometimes the pilgrim from the 
| path. 
Fujiyama stands alone, not one peak among a 
| range, but utterly alone. Rising straight out of the 
| sea On One side, and from — Tokyo plain on 
| the other, his twelve thousand three hundred and 
| sixty-five feet, in two long curving lines of ex- 
| quisite Te rise up and up into the blue, and not 
one inch of one foot is hidderi or lost; it is all 
there, visible as a tower built on a treeless plain. 
It dominates the ——T. It can be seen from 
thirteen provinces; and from a hundred miles at 
| = La pale white peak of Fujiyama floats above 
| the blue. 


e & 
A SPELLING REFORM. 


ne of the witnesses in a lawsuit, who had just 
been sworn, was asked to give his name. He 
replied that it was Hinckley. Then the attorney 
for the prosecution requested him to give his 
name in full. 


“Jeffrey Alias Hinckley.” 

“I am not asking you for your alias,” said the 
lawyer, impatiently. ‘What is your real name?” 

~ 7 Alias Hinckley.” 

“No trifling in this court, sir!” sternly spoke the 
udge. “Which is your right name—Jeffrey or 
finckley?” 

“Both of ’em, your honor.” 

“Both of them? Which is your surname?” 

“Hinckley.” 

“And Jefirey is your given name?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Then what business have you with an alias?” 

“I wish I knew, your honor,” said the witness, 

ruefully. ‘It isn’t my fault.” 


who was fast losing his temper. 

“I mean, your honor, that Alias is my middle 
name, for some reason which my parents never 
explained to me. I suppose they saw it in print 
somewhere, and rather liked the looks of it. I’d 
get rid of it if I could do so without the news- 
papers finding it out and joshing me about it.” 

“The court suggests that hereafter the witness 
begin his middle name with an E instead of an A. 
Counsel will proceed with the examination,” said 
the judge, coughing behind his handkerchief. 


® ¢ 
A SLIGHT DEDUCTION. 


n Mrs. Lapham’s family circle her powers of 

reasoning were accounted most remarkable 
and convincing. Outside the family her ability to 
convince was not so marked. 


“See here,” she said, without releasing the ten- 
cent piece for which the conductor of the erent 
ear had gone to her side, “I’ve only brought Willy 
with me. He’s eight, so pele to pay his fare. 
I’ve left Myra that’s four and Neddy that’s two 
at home. ow you wouldn’t have charged me for 
them, would you?” 

“No, madam,” said the conductor. “Your fare, 





Mrs. Lapham, still retaining her hold on the ten- 
cent piece. “I couldn’t have held ’em both. I 
thoug it of bringing them, only ’twas too far. Now, 
wh 
under the circumstances?” 


*® © 
JUST OUTSIDE. 


Chicago. “Why, how do you do, Mrs. Thomp- 
son!” exclaimed one of them. 
house one day last week, and there was nobody at 
home.” 


“Didn’t you know that?” 

“No. hen did you move?” 

“About two weeks ago. We got tired of living 
| in all the noise and bustle, and we went away out 
| in the suburbs.” 
| “What direction?” 
| “Northwest.” 

“And where are you located now?” 

“It’s a new neighborhood 
ean’t describe it exactly, but if 1 had a map of the 

elty here I could show you. We live just about 

| half an inch outside of the city limits.” 





* © 
BREAKING THE NEWS. 


oe who had been taught to report her mis- 
deeds promptly, came to her mother one day, 
sobbing penitently. 

“Mother, I—I—broke a brick in the fireplace.” 

“Well, that is not very hard to remedy. But 
how on earth did you do it, child?” 

“TI pounded it with father’s watch.” 


* © 


CLASSIFIED. 


visitor to one of the stately ancestral homes of 
Virginia, who was being shown about by an 
old colored retainer, paused before a painting. 
“Exquisite!” he exclaimed, rapturously. “That 
must be an old master.” 
Uncle Nelse shook his head. 
plied, “’tain’t ole marster. 
Al’son.” 


“No, suh,” he re- 
Dat’s ole 





ite-clad pilgrims climb, the | 


CUTICURA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
forall the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. 


Kvown, 
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Both in durability 
and beauty, no fabric ever 
woven is so perfectly adaptable for 
children’s suits and dresses as 


Hydegrade Galatea 


Stands the roughest kind of service; 
washes like linen; always has a fresh, 
| new appearance. Won't fade or grow 
dull; won’t lose its tailored shape. 


Your dealer will show you a com- 
lete assortment of ready-made suits 
n stripes, plaids, checks and solid 

colors. Inexpensive, long-wearing, 
neatly made. Ask to see them. 
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Necco 


SWEETS 


New England 
Confectionery Ce 
SS _ HOSTON: 
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Necco | [Hydegrade | ; 

Seal is the <¢ MANCHESTER ; 

mark by which 2 GALATEA : 








you can identify 500 
different kinds of the choicest 
confectionery, ranging from 
hard candies to bon bons. To 
understand their high standard 
of excellence, ask your dealer for 


and by them judge the quality of 
all of the other varieties. Necco 
Sweets are above the require- 
ments of the Pure Food Laws. 


All dealers who sell Hy me py 
goods havethem. If yours does not, 
send us 25 cents for an attractive pack- 
age of Lenox Chocolates; or, better 
still, send $1.00 for a special package 
in a handsome art box. Either pack- 
age sent postpaid. 


Every garment of genuine Hydegrade 
Galatea bears this label. Look for it. 





By the yard 


Hydegrade Galatea is 
obtainable in all shades 
and pattern effects. 
Carefully-gowned wo- 
men everywhere choose 
it for shirt waists, out- 
ing suits and other wash 
garments. 20centsthe 
yard—all wash goods 
counters. 








If not at your deal- 
er’s, write. Let us 
send samples, also 
instructive booklet 
on this and other 
Hydegrade fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
of 


NEW ENGLAND Makers 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, Heatherbloom Taffeta 


Boston, Mass. 
































“What do yn mean, sir?’ demanded the judge,: 





please. 
“Well, they’d have taken one seat,” persisted | 


ean’t you take off something from Willy, | 


‘wo women chanced to meet on a street-car in | 


“TI called at your | 


“We've moved, Mrs. Giles,” said the other. | 


Mrs. Giles, and I 
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A warm bath in a cold room is a “ shivery ’’ opera- 
tion and is extremely liable to cause colds. The 
bathroom above all should be kept warm. This is 
easy and the bath is a comfort if you have a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


It may be carried from any other room to the bath room, 
which it will heat while you are preparing for the bath. 
Impossible to turn it too high or too low. The most eco- 
nomical heater you can buy—intense heat for 9 hours 
with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


_ 
round household purposes. 


Gives a clear, steady light. Made of brass through- 
out and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest 
improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple 
—-satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





is the best 
Lamp lamp for all- 
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Pillsbury’s BEST 
Serer tiem anit 


Is slated for the same world wide 


LTR 


success as 


Pillsbury’s BEST Flour 


For nearly half a century every flour 
salesman in the country, has said in 
praise of his flour—“Mine is as good 
as Pillsbury’s.” 


ene 


Pi 


This famous Trade mark now stands 
r “BEST” in Breakfast Foods as 


well as flour. 


There is a surprise in store in our new 
Breakfast Food both as to delicious- 
ness and economy---one package when 
served makes 12 lbs. of rib _creamy 
white food. 


WT 77, 


Incomparable for breakfast ana ~.an 
be served in many tempting ways fo. , ~~ 
luncheon or dinner desserts. = — = 


Your grocer has it NO\ 
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“THIS is the genuine ‘PEARS’ as sold for more than 100 years past! I have sold it 
all my life, and know how good it is. It is entirely pure and there is no water mixed with it, 
it is ALL SOAP and lasts longer than any other; itis the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 


“T could sell you an imitation at half the money and make more profit on it, too, but 
I should be only swindling you if I did.” 


All Rights Secured. 


Pears’ Annual for 1907 with 22 illustrations and four large Presentation Plates. The best Annual published—without any doubt. However, judge for yourself. 
Agents: The International News Company. 





